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PREFACE 

As an undergraduate at the UmversUy of Michigan, 
the author's interest in the subject of Semantics was 
aroused by the study of BriaTs Essai de s^mantlque 
and Wtmdfs Volkerp^chologie, which were read ia a 
course in general linguistics given under the supervision 
of Professor Clarence L. Header. Some time later, while 
in guest of a subject for a doctoral dissertation, the author 
received from Professor U. A. Todd, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, the suggestion that he investigate the problem of 
the semantics of doublets in the Romance languages. 
Upon investigation, it was found that the semantics of 
French doublets had already been treated in a dissertation, 
Uber die Bedeutungsentwicklimg der Scbeideworter des 
franzosischen, by Ewald Thomsen, Kiel, i8go. The brevi- 
ty of that work, however, and the notable advance which 
has been made in etytnplogicai studies in recent years 
seemed to warrant a further canvassing of the subject. 
The present volume is an attempt to present the case in 
the light of sound and recent methods of linguistic in- 
vestigation. 

At the outset it was intended to cover the semantics of 
Romance doublets in general; but it early became evident 
that the attempt to make a study of the entire field 
was too ambitious an undertaking and would involve too 
long a period of research. The study was accordingly 
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limited to French doublets, and even here it seemed best 
to restrict the investigation to words appearing textuaUy 
in the period preceding 1530, and to concentrate attention 
upon those groups which upon actual experiment were 
found to be most interesting and instructive m their 
semantic development. The pactical classification of 
doublets here presented (namely, according to the viaious 
sources — ecclesiastical, legal, etc. — from which they 
were introduced into the language) was arrived at in- 
dependently by the present author. It was, in a sense, a 
gratifying corroboration of the author's method to discover 
later that a similar plan had been adopted by a German 
doctoral candidate, Hans Keck, whose dissertation on a 
kindred subject. Die lateinischen lehnwortlichen Sub- 
stantiva (Konkreta) im neufranzosichen, Darmstadt, ipi?, 
appeared some time before the inception of the present 
work, but owing to the vicissitudes of intercommunication 
during and immediately after the World War was not 
obtainable in this country until recently. 

To reach a thoroughly satisfactory working definition 
of the term doublets proved to be a knotty problem, which 
was at last solved with only a relative degree of accuracy. 
Another investigator might have found it desirable to 
approach the subject from quite a different angle. The 
author's preference for the historical rather than the psy- 
chological approach to the solution of semantic problems 
will probably meet with little objection on the part of 
philologists, who, it would appear, are in the main agreed 
that it is better to await further development of the science 
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of psychology before attempting to apply psychotogic<U 
methods to the study of semantics. 

It is hoped that the mtroduction, as an appendix, of 
a fairly complete word-Ust of French doublets etymolo- 
gicaUy as newly accurate as possible, mil be of gatertd 
usefulness to those interested in the subject. 

Without the scholarly advice and unfailing interest of 
Professor H. A. Todd, of Columbia University, this work 
would doubtless long since have been consigned to the 
limbo of unrealized ambitions. For this sympathetic 
guidance the author wishes to express deep indebtedness. 
Professors J. L. Gerig and Federico de Onts have given 
valuable suggestions concerning the treatment of the sub- 
ject, and have aided in many details of the bibUograpky. 
To Visiting Professor Anatole Chamard and to Professors 
Raymond Weeks and Dino Bigongiari the author owes 
grateful recognition for painstaking and fruitful criticism 
of the text. Professors R. H. Fife and A. J. Bamouw have 
kinSy assisted with elucidation of the Germanic etymolo- 
gies involved. The author's a^league, Mr. E. M. j 
has kindly aided in the correcting of the proofs. 

New York City, 
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THE StMANTICS OF DOUBLETS 

STUDIED IN OLD AND 

MIDDLE FRENCH 



INTRODUCTION 

I. — Historical 

The tenn 'doublet' is commonly employed to desgnate 
each of the members, in a ^ven language, of a group of 
two or more words having the same etymologica] origin 
or etymon; e.g., aoUt, auguste; bldmer, blaspkhner. 

The study of doublets, as thus understood, began in 
the seventeenth century. Their presence in French must, 
one would siyqxise, have been detected by Manage 
(1613-1692)*, an etymologist of surprising range and 
penetratim for his tune, as is evidenced by his Oripnes 
de la Uaigue franqaise (Paris, 1650). However, in his 
printed w«ks, there b no reference to doublets. TTte 
word 'doublet' itsdf, as well as the idea coimoted by it, 
a[q)ears for the first time, so far as known, in the unique . 
and ingenious treatise of one Nicholas Catberinot, "avocat 
du roi et son cimseiller au predial de Bourges," published 
at Bourges in 1683 and bearing the title Les Doublets 
de la langue fran^ahe. In this work the author dfums to 

'- Accordiog lo several critks it was Manage who is satirized by 
Moli^ in the Femmes SavmUes, where he appears as "Vadius" 
(Act ni, BC. 3). 
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be the discoverer of "doublets," of which he has rollected 
468 examples, exhibiting in his attempted etjmiologies 
the very limited knowledge of philology annmon to 
his age. A few exanq)les reproduced from the list of 
Catherinot will serve to illustrate some of the entertaining 
and surprising peculiarities of his point of view. Thus, 
according to Catherinot, 
' Lat BATTOERE gives battre and tuer 

" CABALLiCARE " ckcvoucher and gdoper 
" ORNARE " omer, jourrur and garrw^ 

" pETRA " ^erre and biire 

" VERRUCA " venue and roche 

In commenting upon Catherinot's worit, Bracbet, in his 
Dictionndre des doublets,^ states that he has had occasion 
to reject 308 of his predecessor's examples. Of the 160 
retained by Brachet, it has been found des&able for 
various reasons, in the present study, to discard in turn 
a OHisiderable number. 

Catherinot's characterization of doublets is worthy of 
bdng quoted here: 

"J'appelle doublets les diverses traducticns du meme 
nom. . . Cette recherche servira pour entendre les <^gines, 
les differences et les 4ner^es des mots, et Jt quelques 
autres usages; enfin c'est une curio^t^." 
In point of fact, his work has proved espedally valuable 
in stimulating that same curiositi in others.' 

* Auguste Brachet (1844-13QS) Dictionnaire des Doublets fra»- 
(ois. Puis, 1863-71. 

* Catherinot seems to have been a proli&c writer of opuscules on 
varied subjects, prindpaUy on questions of law and <xi histiMT. 
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It may be said, in graeral, that the ei^teenth century 
was salMed to accept the philc4ogical data and opinJoos 
of its predecessor. With the exceptJtn of the briUiant 
article by Turgot in the Encydopidie — a premonition 
of the future develo^nnent of philc^ogical science — little 
advance was made by the grammarians and ledoignqAers 
of the siicle de rtuson, who for the most part were con- 
tented to remodel, ot rather to reproduce, the dictkmaries 
of the preceding coitury. Serious interest in the direction 
of lexicology and lexicography was destined to await the 
appearance, in the first half of the next century, of the 
e[>och-maridng studies of the brothers Grimm, Rayoouard, 
Diez and Egger. 

B^jinning with a brief study of Latin doublets by 
Michel Br6al* in 1867, the years following saw the public- 
ation of various works (in several languages) on the subject 
of doublets. In 1868, as noted, Brachet published bis well- 
known Dictionnaire des doublets — the first important con- 
tribution to the study of the subject and the probaUe inf^i- 
ratioD of subsequent studies." Of these later contributions, 
that of Carolina Michaelis is most voluminous, providing 
a catalogue fairly complete for French, Spanish and Por- 
tuguese.^ In 1S78, Canello' published a list of Italian 

The mention of bis works occupies some seven pages in the Ca- 
talogue %kakni de la Biblioth^ue Nationale, vol. Z4, The opusde 
on doublets is there givm as consisting of 12 pages in quarto, dated 
Sent. IS, 16S3. 

Michel Br^, Les doublets latms, in Mimoiies de linguitti- 
que. Vol. i, p. 162-70. Paris, 1867. 

* Brachet's etymologies depend largely upon Diez' Etynmlo- 
giickes Worterbuck and are usually satisfactory. 

• Studien wr Romaniiche* Worlsekdpfuttg; Lapiig, 1876. Id 

IS 
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doublets, and Beha^el" a study of German doublets. All 
of these treatises concera themselves chiefly with the 
I^onetic develf^xnent of tbe fonns; for the i»esent day 
their most valuable feature is the lists frtiich they contain. 
As for English doublets their compilation was first undo*- 
taken by Professor W. W. Skeat in his Etymological Dic- 
tionary (1S88). Carefully con^dered additions to his list 
have been made by Professor E. W. Sheldcn in Webster's 
Itttemational Dictionary (edition of 1895 and fdlowing 
editions) and by E. A. Allen, in tbe Publications of the 
Modem Language Association^ 

Tbe essential characteristic of doublets is that each 
ntember of the group possesses semantic individu^^ — 
that is, a connotatkn differing to some extmt from that 
of its etymological a>ngener. In fact, yfbea no difference 
of meaning esists, it will be discovered that the gnnq) 
does not constitute a p^r of doublets but merely exhibits 
orthogiajdiical variation.^" The purely external form of 
the words mvolved is less important than their meaning. 
In wder to establish the existence of a rdationship be- 



thii woA, a copy of Bncbet's list b incorponted with additional 
groups, much less accurate, by the author. The list of Pottugutse 
douUets is a copy of the work of Coelho, first published in 
Romatm ii, 281-90 (IS73). The list of Spanish doublets is ori^nal 
and stiU remains the only work of its kind dealing with that 



• Pub. Modem Lang, Assodalioit; xxiii, pp. 18S ff. (1908). 
'" Paul, Prmdpkn der Sprachgesc/Uekle ii, 210; calb groups like 
freou, btl; mou, mol; etc., phonetic doublets of euphtmy. 
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tween the words investigated, it is necessary to detennine 
their commcm etymology, and only through acquaintance 
with tJie jiAonetic development of the fonns can this be 
accomplished. Semantics, then, as a science is very largely 
dependent upon the establishment of an accurate knowl- 
edge of the phonology of a givm language. Thus only 
can we hope to discover the underlying laws governing 
the development of meanings in the lai^uage. 

In reviewing Brfed's Essai de S^manttgue," Professor 
^toine Thomas thus expresses himself upon this base 



"Or, il faut le proclatner bien haut, un essai de s^man- 
tique n'est possible dans une langue que quand la idiini6- 
tique historique de cette langue est connue k fond. La 
[dion^tique est la base indispmsable de la s6mantique, 
ounme de la lii^sUque meme, et toute speculation qui 
ne se fondera pas sur elle ne sera qu'un aimable jeu 
d'e^rit sans port^e scientifique." 
It was both natural and necessary that phildogists should 
apfAy themselves first of all to the formulation of definite 
phonetic principles. Three generations of scholars have 
dedicated theniselves to the perfecting of the science of 
etymology, and much yet remains to be accomplished. 

William Dwight Whitney, writing in 1875 in his Life 
and Growth of Language, pointed out the lack of attention 
thiis far given to the study of the science of significations. 
"No me has yet tried to classify the processes of signifi- 
cant change." His own work shows how keen was his 
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interest in the subject. The attention of {diilologists was 
even more forcibly turned toward the study of semantics 
by the publication, in 1877, of Dannesteter's Criation 
actueUe des mots nouveaux dans la Langue fran^me et 
les lots que la rigissent. In the well-known Vie des Mots, 
by the same author, the scirace was established upon a 
secure ba^ Shortly after the publicatitm of the latter 
wot^ (1888) there a[^>e3red the only study hitherto de- 
voted exclusively to the semantics of doublets: Ueber die 
Bedeutungsentwickelung der Scheideworter des FranzS- 
sischen, inaugural dissertation by E. ThcHnsen (Kiel, 
1890). This work, con^sting of sixty piages, is of in- 
sufficient compass to admit of an adequate treatment 
of the subject. The conclusions arrived at are baaed upon 
generalizations which in no wise ediaust the varied and 
am^lex proUetns involved. Moreover, our etymological 
knowledge has be^ greatly enriched since the appearance 
of Tbomsen's study. Thomsen was not provided with the 
solid historical background furnished by the Dictionnatre 
giniral nor the secure etymdogical ba^s furnished by 
Meyer-Lubke's Romardsches Etymologisches Worter- 
buck; while to Br^" we owe the formulaticm of a 
method and the exposition of definite tendencies upon 
which to base more detailed analy^. Recent interest in 
the subject of semantics is shown to have been keen by 
the fact that in 1914 Collin found it possible to list 



" Since the publication of Br£al's Rssai de Simantique, the 
advance of the science of semantics has been rapid. It was at 
Brjal^ suggestion that the older terms 'scmatolosy' and 'sen 
logy" were definitely supplanted by the simpler 'semantics'. 
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over three hundred titles of books and articles dealing 
with the gaieral subject.** 

For the study of the devdc^ment of meanings of words 
it b essential to trace the history and use of the words 
investigated fnwn their beginnings in the eariy texts and 
fidlow thdr development throuf^ the centuries. Being 
limited to a study of written docimieots, we promptly 
become aware of the inadequacy of the recorded eiamfries. 
Darmesteter discussed the situation as fcJIows (Dictum- 
noire giniral, Intro., p. xviii) : 

"Ce travail serait moins ardu si Ton avait deputs 
I'origine du fran9ais des exemples de tous les mots avec 
leur emploi aiut diff^rentes ^poques de la langue; on re- 
trouverait avec certitude, dans cette succession de textes, 
la mardie suivie par la pens^; on pourrait noter le 
moment ou a commence telle ou telle transformatimi. 
Malheureusement, nous ne poss^ons qu'une tris faible 
partie des docimirats Merits au moyen fige; I'absence de 
textes depuis les origines jusqu'au K"^ si^le, leur rareti 
du IX^ au XII*"* ^^cle lai^ent une lacune consid^ble 
dans lliistoire de la formation de la langue. . . on est 
r^duit au t^moignage incon^let, irrdgulier des Merits qui 
nous restent" 

In ^te of the insufficioicy of the reotrds, there re- 
mains an abundance of material from which may be 
drawn a[^roximate conclusions concerning the history of 
words. For the study of the sonantics of the French 
language in partictdar we are provided with the lexical 

'* Cul S. R. CoDin, Ba>tiograpkical Gtddt to Sematology; 
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material of the Dictiormaire giniral and the more recent 
<x)iitributioDS in learned publications. The Lextque de 
Pancien frantais of Godefroy, defective as it is in many 
details, te a veritable store-house of information almost 
untouched up to the present time by the students of 
semantics. Let us hope that Spanish and Italian will ere 
long be provided with ^milar resources for research. 

Smce 1900, Wundt^* and other emlnoit scholars have 
tried to discover the psychological processes governing the 
devd<qxnent of meanings; yet up to the present time, we 
are without any exhaustive and authwitative exposition 
of the problems involved. 

To a large extent words change their meaning at the 
will of him vdio uses them, in disregard of any fixed rules 
that have beoi found to be at^licable in order to establish 
methods or definite lines of develq>ment. Tlie Greek and 
Roman grammarians, however, had early learned to ana- 
lyze the various modes of semantic change; these they 
de^gnated under the general term 'figures of q>eecb': 
metfq^or, metonymy, ^mile — in short, all the so-called 
figures of q>eech. Br^I pushed the analysis still further 
by describing the result of the use of the word in figura- 
tive meanings, — metonymy resulted in 'pejoratiwi,' syn- 
ecdoche resulted in 'amelioration,' etc. Then the psy- 
chologists endeavored to explain the mental processes m- 
volved in nletapbor and the other figures; aoxirdlng to 
them, these could all be explained on the basis of as- 
sociative iMucesses. But psychology has not determined 

i, p. 541 ff. Ldp- 
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•the limits of probable extension of meaning; it has demcm- 
strated rather that these limits are indeterminable and not 
to be restricted by scientific definition. So the [»oblems 
of sonantics as a science wait, like history, iqxm the 
fomnilation of those elu^ve laws which men feel must 
exist, but which seem to lie just beyond the ^^trebension 
of the human mind. L4ke hlstcHy, sonantics remains an 
analytical science. Provided we have sufficient documenta- 
tion we niay explain the develt^Hnent of the meanings of 
a given word just as the historian ex[riains the devek^ 
ment of a social or political institution, pointing out the 
various influmcxs which have served to produce a given 
result. But ance the pos»ble variation of influences or 
causes is infinite, it is impossible to foresee the develop- 
ment which will take place for any given word. Tbe 
complexity of the elements involved predudes the pos- 
sibility of establishing exact fumulae upcMi which to base 
predictions of further developments. Hiose who have 
most insisted upon the ai^lication of psychological [»in- 
ciples to the study of semantics have been reduced to the 
presentation of a lai^e body of purely historical material, 
inter9}ttsed with occa^onal intimaticns to the effect that 
the change of meaning was due to metaj^or or pejoration 
or to some other of the pos^Ue modes of semantic change. 
The small amount of emphasis laid in actual [vactice by 
the advocates of psychdo^cal methods upon the p^- 
chological problems involved, is hardly sufficient to justify 
the contention that "I'^tude des ^gnifications est au load 
et en demiire analyse une £tude psycbologjque et logique." 
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(Cf. L. MacGregor, Les Prmcipes logiques de la Siman- 
tigue. Grenoble, 1909, p. 103.) 

Nevertheless, the value of the study of semantics is 
in no wise lessened by the restrictions within which lies 
the sphere of its useful atH>lication. In fact, the acknowl- 
edgement of the limitations of the science is one of the 
first 3tq>s necessary for the practical enlargement of our 
ran^ of knowledge of the facts; and i^ologists were 
naturally first attracted to the positive brandi of thdr 
science — namely, [dionology — fw which quite definite 
processes were discoverable. Suice it was found to be 
more difficult to discover and classify the semantic pro- 
cesses, the study of them was for a long time unattempted. 

Various reasons might be offo^ in ez[4anation of this 
belated interest in semantics. First, the study of the latter 
could begin only when the knowledge of {^netics had 
beea highly devel<^)ed; secrad, the external form of the 
word, apart from its context, furnished the most natural 
and most obvious material for study; third, the spirit of 
the age favored experimental science as of^wsed to the 
mcH-e elu^ve problans of intuitional or historical science. 
Toward the end of the nineteenth century, the methods of 
pbUolt^ were improved and the field of study eiqxuided. 
As a result of the increased attenticu given to semantics, 
General linguistics appeared in the curricda of univer- 
sities where the study of philology had hitherto received 
scanty attention. The cidtural reactkn was both im- 
portant and wide-spread. Teachers f<H- whc«n [dicHietics 
had constituted the sine qua turn of instruction in the 
small classes of [diilology, found m semantics a new and 
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invigmating source of interest for the basic science of 
I^onology. Of late, scholars have begun seriously to oc- 
cupy themselves with the problems of semantics, as is 
dearly dembDstrated by the rdle allotted to the subject 
by teceat grammarians and linguistic scholars generaHy. 
(Cf. A. Meillet, Linptistique htstonque et Imguktique 
gittirde, Rivtsta di Sciema, iv, 360-375. Also id.; Lia- 
gmstique, in De la Mithode dans les Sciences, Paris, 1919, 
2"" s^rie.) Professor Antoine Thomas was probably the 
first who pointed out that semantics forms a sort of 
metaphysical branch of philology, completmg the concrete 
science of phonetics much after the fashion of the concept 
of the fourth dimaisirai in mathematics. Philology is in- 
complete without it; of itself, semantics b impotent and 
ethereal. 

II. — DotJBLETS DeFINEU 

Repeating here the brief statemoit set up, for conve- 
nience, at the beginning of the present study, the term 
'doublet' is commonly en^loyed to designate each of the 
members, in a given language, of a groi^ of two or more 
words having a common etymological origin, or etymrai, 
in another language. The constituents of a group of 
derivatives haw ordinarily been called doublets whether 
the group con^sts of two words or of more than two; 
the majority of doublet groups, mdeed, conast of only 
two terms, as the name implies. There are, however, m 
English and the Romance languages a number of groups 
conastmg of three, four, five or even »x terms. To call 
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the munbers of these larger groups "douMets" is s<Hnewhat 
infelicitous. I^ilologists have long recognized this, and 
have endeavored to amend the terminology by offering 
various substitutes.*" Ntme of these, however, has voa 
general acceptance over the older e:q>ression, which has 
been the common dedgnation since the seventeenth 
century. 

What doublets really are may be succinctly indicated 
by the following illustrations, ta^en from the English 



from Lat. COHOKTEM cohort and court 

" " FACTUM fact and feat 

" " CAPiTALE cattle, chattel and capital 

" Anglo-Saxon uttera outer and utter 

(comparative of ut) 

" Lat. poTiONEM poison and potion 

Of greater importance than the questicm of terminology 
b that of definition. On this scan there has been con- 
siderable variety of opinion. What shall we regard as 
constituting doublets? 

" Among Romance scholars, Diez used at different timea 
the terms Dobletten, Sckadewbrter, ZoiiiUagswoTter, Doppd- 
woTter, Doppeljormea, Bifurcazioneit. Of these the term SchdtU- 
uibrttr has been most generally employed in Germany. Coelho 
used the phrase jormas divergetUes. Canello tried to introduM 
aildtropi; Tobler, poHmorfU; Egger, dittotogie and diriirationi 
divergentes. English, Spanish and Itahan scholars have generally 
preferred the customary French form — doublet. 

" A large proportion of English douhlets consist of one tenn 
borrowed from the French and one directly taken over from the 
classical Latin; e.g., court from French ctmr (OF. cort or curt) and 
cohort from cbssical Latin cohortbm. 
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In his list of doublets,'" Profeaor Skeat included many 
groups of distantly related Indo-European cognates, such 
as beef, cow; cell, kail; chief, head; core, heart; etc." 
Hie definlti<m on which he based his classification allowed 
of this broad interpietaticm: 

"Doublets are words which, though afqiarently dif- 
feroit in form, are nevertheless, fnnn an etymologica] 
point of view, one and the same, or differ only in some 
unimportant suffix." 

By the expression "unimportant suffix" one might in- 
terpret the definition to include as doublets the variant 
forms of any weak verb tike want, wants, wanted, since 
they are merely different a^)ects of the same etymcm, 
varying only in an unimportant suffix. Yet no one con- 
ceives doublets to be of this nature and Professor Skeat 
himself would promptly have repudiated such examfdes. 
Mr. E. A. Allen,"* a recent mvestigator of Engli^ doublets, 
has substituted for Skeat's vague definition the f(dlowing: 

"English doublets are pairs of words in the Knglish 
language derived by differoit courses from the same base, 
Romanic, Teutonic, Arabic, etc." 

This excludes the groups of Skeat's list conssting of 

" Concise Etymological Dictionary of the Bnflisk Language; 
Appendix. Oiford, 188S. 

" Beef<Freiich boeuf<Latin bos; cow<A,S. C*; both deriv- 
ed from an hypothetical Indo-European form *GOIT. Ceil^Lfttin 
cellum; haIl<Got]iic hallus. Cliief< through French from 
Latin caput; head<Gothic haput. Core from French cor (modem 
cceurXLatin cos; heart from KS. bart; both from I.E. root 

KSD. Ci. lAtin CBEDO. 

" English Dotiblets; in Pub. of Mod, Lang. Assoc., vol. isxtv, ' 
pages lSS-239. <1Q13). 

2S 
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far-fetched, distantly related members, such as Cfrw, beef; 
core, heart, etc., but permits the admis^on of terms derived 
font) different stems of one and the same verb, e.g., spoil, 
spoliate, etc. A strict interpretation of Mr. Allen's defini- 
tion would hardly sancticm the indusim of these ionas 
as constituting doublets. They are not, strictly faking, 
from the same base unless such forms as spolube and 
spoLiATUS are to be accounted identical. The term 'base' 
is not unanimously understood to have the meaning which 
seems to be here accorded to it. However, the objectitm 
to be made is less one of terminology than of practice. 
If the derivatives of different verb-forms are to be con- 
^dered as doublets on the basis of a close relationship, 
where are we to draw the line? Will insistence iyx>n 
allowing only those forms which are in the strictest soise 
derived from the same identical etymon be considoed as 
unduly pedantic exactness? 

The most conservative attitude with regard to the 
nature of doublets is that taken by Herman Paul, Princi- 
pien der Sprackgeschickte, page 210, vol. ii. (4"' edition, 
1909.) 

"Such doublets as cause-chose, penance-penitence, be- 
scheiden-beschieden, savant-sackant may be called pseudo- 
doublets producing as they do the effect of differentiatitKi 
but serving really as labels to designate a foreign idea ac 
object. True doublets are those cases in which two words 
whose meaning we know to have been identical, have come 
to be accepted in different meanings, as attacher-ailaguer, 
chaire-ckaise, of-off, set up-upset. The differentiatiiHi 
took place within the given language and should be care- 
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fully differ^iUated from those cases in which the differ- 
entiation was made outside the language in question." 
According to this definition we are to consider as doublets 
(Hily those groups in which both forms are of popular 
origin; the laige class of wch^ comprising one learned 
form and one or more popular forms are by this definition 
ruled out. Such a view is not in keeping with the general 
understanding of the nature of doublets. 

Existing catalogues of French doublets are, in general, 
open to the same criticism as those of Skeat and Allen, 
— viz., they include groups wluch are, in the exact in- 
terpretation of the term, not doublets but simply closely 
related words. The nature of the French language has 
[H'evented the inclusion of groups consisting of members 
so remotdy related as Skeat's; but groups derived from 
etyma that are not identical are fairly common in these 
lists. For example: Thomsen has listed as doublets a large 
number of homonyms differing only in gender, e.g., un 
aide, une aide; un mancke, une manche; un vapeur, une 
vttpeur; un aigU, une atgle, etc. Now un mancke derives 
from MANICUM, while une manche derives from uanicau. 
The ancient meanings of the Latin have been preserved in 
the French derivatives. Un manche cannot be 'considered 
as a doublet of une manche since the two terms are not 
derived, in the strict sense, from a common etymon. Un 
vapeur — une vapeur present a somewhat different aspect. 
Although the differentiation of gender has come about 
within the French period and thou|^ the two terms are 
not traceable like un mancke — une mancke to different 
etyma, their existence is due simfdy to the transferoice 
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of the gmder of bateau, in the ezpres^on un bateau i 
vapeur, to the word vapew. Moreover, there is oo dif- 
ference of phonetic development in the two terms — a 
distinction of form as well as a difference of meaning being 
one of the essential characteristics of doublets. To admit 
as doublets such forms as un aide — une mde, uh manche 
— une manche, un vapeur — ttne vapew would be to con- 
fuse "douUets" with "homonyms." Such a confuMon 
ought to be avoided by a dear and frank admission that 
doublets differ frtun homcHiyms in that the external forms 
of the terms in the doublet group are different. 

Again, one sometimes finds das^&ed as doublets such 
groups as gargouse-gaTgouche<GURGVTiA; cercke, sarcke, 
cherche, variants of the commoner ^lelling cerce<.cacEM. 
Orthographical variants such as these can hardly be con- 
sidered as doublets or even as distinct and separate words; 
for they represent no distinct idea peculiar to each and 
thdr po^stance in the language is <Hily the pamtence 
of varieties of ^>elling, or of regional differences of pro- 
nunciation. Should it ultimately happ^i, as is not in- 
frequently the case, that these orthographical vuiants 
devdiq) individual meanings differing ever so sli^tly one 
from the other, then it becomes permissible and indeed 
requisite to consider them as doublets. 

Occasiondly two words are mistakenly regarded as 
constituting a groiq), in which, however, one of the 
members u properly derived from the ^ven etymiHi plus 
a preiix or suffix, e.g., mancke-manique. The former term 
is from uanicau, the latter not from manicam but irom 
MANicuLAU, through mamde. Or a change is notable 
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in the ending of the etymon, e.g., catir-cacher, the f<Hiner 
from a p>o^ted etymon coactise, the latter from a posted 
etymon coacticare. Such groups are antetimes errone- 
ously regarded as doublets. 

A far more serious [»Y>bIem concerning the nature of 
doublets presents itself in regard to the disposal to be 
made of groups compri^g one direct derivative and one 
synthetic or reversionary form (RuckhMung)*^ as, for 
example, cherti-chariU ; divoyer-divier ; enquiteur-imjm- 
siteur; etc. Ckerti (by way of illustratitm) seems to have 
been formed, during the French period, from the adjective 
Cher [dus the suffo used to mdicate abstract quality -ti. 
In the same manner, divoyer is [H'obably a confound of 
d^, plus vote, plus the verbd ending -er; enquiteur is built 
oa enquSte plus the suf& of a nomen actoris in -eur. 
Not only is it difficult to determine accurately the words 
which are of this synthetic type, but it is customary on 
the part of certain scholars to consider such groups as 
doublets, provided the synthetic forms coincide with a 
hypothetical pboneUc devel<^ment of the etymon accord- 
ing to the laws operative within a given language; divoyer 
represents the norm^ deve1(q>ment of deviare according 
to the rules of French [Aonology, but to consider it as a 
troe derivative is to overlook an important historical fact 
in the devek^ment of the Romance languages, all of which 
have continued the natural process of linguistic growth, 
instead of remaining static in the possesion of an un- 
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augmented heritage of words bequeathed them by their 
Roman predecessors. V/oids of this reversionary type 
should not, in my opinion, be admitted as doublets. 

Evidently, the problem of determining just which 
related forms are true doublets can be solved only upon the 
ba^s of a definite principle scrupulously followed. The 
principle has been tersely propounded by Dannesteter in 
the Dictionnaire gSnSral under the definition of the word 
'doublet': "Mot qui a la meme £tymologie qu'un autre 
mot dans la meme langue." For the purpose of establish- 
ing the accurate use of the plural of the term doub- 
let, the above might be amended to read, in English: 
"Doublets are the individual members of a group of 
two or more words in the same language, differing in 
external form, in which all the words or 'doublets' are 
derived from a single common etymon." If we confine 
ourselves to the exact limitations of this definition, many 
terms appearing in existing lists of French doublets will 
of necessity be excluded: viz., different orthogr^ical 
forms of one and the same word; homonyms; deriva- 
tives of diminutives or augmentatives as against sm- 
plkia, or derivatives from otherwise differing etyma; 
— particularly, all those numerous cases that hitherto 
for the most part have been considered as doublets in 
which one member of a group is derived from one inflec- 
tional form while the other is derived from another form. 
Finally "synthetic" forms must be omitted whenever the 
development of the word can be shown to depend his- 
torically up(» this process of formatiiH). After having 
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thus set our house in order, there will still retn^ over 
five hundred doublet groups in the French language. 

Doublets may be classified naturally under three typea 
viz., (1) those in which both or ^1 members of the group 
are of learned origin; 

(2) those in which all the terms show popular pho- 
netic develt^xnent; 

(3) those groups in which one (oi more) of the terms 
points to a popular development niiile the other term 
(or terms) is of learned origin. 

The first class of doublets is very small in number and 
generally of miiwr interest as regards the semantic history 
of the members of the group; paladin, p<Uatm<PALA- 
TiNus ; fantasque, fantastique < PHANTASTict;s ; partiel 
^fia/< partialis; azimut, B^M»(<AL-SEMt>T; etc., will 
serve to illustrate the type of doublets comprised in class I. 
The second class is much more numerous and of greater 
semantic mterest than the first. Examples are: dngler (to 
forge, to lash, to cut), sangler (to beat, to gird, to web), 
< ciNGULARE ;- copain, c»w»/xwn< COMPANio ; chaise, chaire 
<CATHEnRAM, Class three constitutes the commonest type 
of doublet group. The number of learned or of popular 
words in the group' varies, but in the majority of cases 
the group con^sts of one popular form and one learned 
form. For example: keur, augure<AVGUSivii; verre, 
vitre<vnsuu; blimer, blasp/timerKBLASPHEifARs; etc. 
Although this class of douUets does not, perhaps, present 
mdividual cases of so great semantic interest as class 
two, nevertheless it shows a greater variety of modes of 
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semantic developmeDt, and of the three dasses is the one 
that is most typical. 

In this dissertation, no study of popular doublet groups 
(class 2) has been attempted; it was con^dered wiser to 
present a somewhat detailed study of the leamed-popular 
type rather than to sacrifice fulness of treatment in order 
to include discusaon of all three types. 
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PART I. 

THE OLD FRENCH PERIOD 

Chapter I. — Doublets of Ecclesiastical Oucm 

In French, learned doublets began to appear early in 
the texts that have come down to us. Quite naturally, 
the learned influence to which they are due was, above all 
others, the mediaeval Church, about which all learning 
revolved. The language of the Church was Latin; ec- 
clesiastical Latin was the channd through which the 
Frmch language, as wdl as Spanish and Italian, derived 
its first intellectual and literary impulse. Ecclesiastical 
Latin was composed of two widely different elements: 
first, the language of exegesis, of pure theology, of ccm- 
troversy and philosc^hy; and second, the language of the 
service — the Bible and the Articles of Faith, TTie nu- 
merous translations, from the fourth to the tenth centu- 
ry, of portitms of the Vulgate into the Latin of Gaul were 
followed in the succeet&ig centuries by the a|^)earance, in 
the nascent French, of poetic veraons of the lives of various 
Stunts and ultimately, in the twelfth century, by the trans- 
huion of the Book of Kings and the Psalms into Anglo- 
Norman. (Cf. Trend.) The oratory incidental to the Cru- 
sades brou^t with it the vernacular language of contro- 
versy and theology while the natural history of the time 
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occufned itself with descriptions of fabulous monsteis as 
they are presented in the Scriptures. Thus the influence 
of the Bible upon the early languid was enormous.^' 
At its height, it produced the numerous Bibles en vers, 
the mysteries and miracle plays, and the farces moraUsies 
of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. Sung 
by the troubadours, chanted or ^wken in the mystery 
[days, and read by all who could read, the terminology 
of the Bible was more comi^etely as^milated than any 
other learned termindogy which has influenced the 
language. 

Ecclesiastical inHuenoe was likewise, it is needless to 
say, an important factor in the early history of English, 
Spanish and Italian. As a significant illustration of the 
manner in which learned doublets have been developed 
in English, as well as in the Romance languages, let us 
trace in several of these tongues the history of ecclesi- 
astical Latin blasphemare, which has given French 
bl&tner and blaspkfmer, English blame and blaspheme, 
Spanish blasmar, lastimar and blasfemar, uid in Italian 
the unduplicated form biasimare. 

French bldmer appears early with the meaning which 
has persisted to the present time: 

Far nule guise ne I'em puet om blasmer. 

St. Alexis, 235, Vebtmgsbuch. 

De nule chose certes nel sai blasmer. 



langue frimfiase, by J. Trend. 
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For a laag period it served also in the meaning to whidi 
the fonn bUupkimer was finally appropriated: 

II n'est femme, 

Qui ne crie, tempeste ou blasme. 

Farce moralisie, XV* centuiy (in G). 

In this latter quotation the popular form blasmer and not 
the learned blasphemer expresses the idea of ^)eaking HI 
of the Deity. No differentiation of form, in order to dis- 
tinguish the two possible ciHmotations of blasmer, apptan 
until the end of the thirteenth century, when the learned 
word is found serving to translate Latin blasphemaxe 
in texts of Biblical in^iration: 

£ le mm Deu blasphemeit. . . 
E le nun Deu sunt blasphemez. 

Z. r. Ph., vol. XXV, verses 710, 905. 

And not until the seond half of the sixteenth century does 
blasphimer occur except in translations more or less litoal 
of the Vulgate blasfhei£ak£: 

Lorsqu'enrag^, vaincu de mes ennuis. 
En blaspkimant, ma dame je poursuis. 

La Bo£tie, 447. (Paris, 1S48.) 

Its a[^)earan(» in secular literature is rare imtn the 
eii^teentb century. 

In modem English the E^ieaker or writer makes a clearly 
defined cwiceptual differenUation between blame and 
blaspheme. It is therefore disconcerting to the average 
reader to find in Chaucer a sentence like the fcdlowing: 
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Tbow blamest crist, and seist ful bitterly, 
He mysdeparteth richesse temporal. 

Man Lawes T., 7. (Oxford Did.) 

Hardly less disturbing is the use of blaspheme in the 
following: 

Doralicia chafed much in her cboller, blaspheming 
bitteriy twth me and ber ^ter. 

Greene, Arbasto, Chapter 6. (Oxford Diet.) 

Such passages illustrate the process of transftHtnatiou that 
regularly results from the introduction into a language, 
under changing influences, of so-called "double" forms of 
expres^on. A period of unstable usage ensues for a longer 
or shorter period, during which the terms gradually take 
on distinctive and individual connotations, or, if under 
altered conditions the need for a differentiation of mean- 
ings comes no longer to exist, one of the doublets disap- 
pears from use in the language. 

Ordinarily, the need for differentiaticni is felt [Himarily 
by schcrfars, prompted by a desire to make their language 
express the nicest distinctions of meaning. Sometimes, on 
the other hand, the introduction of new terms is a mere 
literary affectation, peculiar to a particular individual or 
to some special movement or period, as in the case of the 
Rh^toriqueurs in France of the fifteenth century. Such 
periods of neologizing are often followed by periods of 
reaction agdnst a given tendency or practice, as when, 
in France, the Pliiade reacted against the latinizing pro- 
clivity of the Rhetoriqueurs, or the Romanticists against 
the neologizing of the si&cle de raison. It is from this 
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scholarly influence upon the language that the greater 
part of the doublet groups are derived. Thus blaspheme 
is a learned- doublet of the popular formation blame. Id 
our (H^dinary conversation we employ ^most exclusively 
the common, familiar words that we bear on all ^des in 
our daily associations; these terms denote the objects 
with which we come in frequent contact, and the com- 
moner activities of men; they are the linguistic stock in 
trade at once of the illiterate and the educated. The 
latter class are equipped in varying degree with a knowl- 
edge of a ^>ecial vocabulary, composed of q>ecialized 
terms very numerous in the highly devdoped languages 
of modem civilization. These terms are disseminated from 
scholarly sources — books, learned ccmversation, scientific 
discus^ns, lectures, etc Since our speech refiects takly 
accurately the enviromnent in which we live, our knowl- 
edge of the learned portion of our language depends upcm 
the vocation which we follow. If we happen to be devoted 
to the study of Latin, our ^)eech will soon show traces 
of this influence in moments of tense thinking. It is easy 
to account for the tendency of scholars in an age when 
Latin was the prerequiate of aH scholarship, to turn to 
this exalted idiom when seeking to e}q>ress their serious 
and studied thoi^ts upon the problems which they tried 
to solve. Not infrequently they found that the current 
word used to express the special thought they wished to 
ccmvey was lacking in the tedmical preciaon or concise- 
ness necessary. Their soIuti<Hi of the difficulty was to 
restore to the language the semantically unccmtaminated 
etymon of the popular word, giving it only the slight 
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phonetic alteratioa requisite to passing it off as a native 
form. The newly coined word was often slow in gaining 
recognition; not infrequently it failed of acceptance tem- 
potarily or ultimately, if its utility to the language was 
tumble permanently to justify itself. Evm if the new 
tenn survived, its use was likely to be for an indefinite 
period vacillating and uncertain. In the case of the ex- 
ample cited, blatfie is used in two different meanings be- 
cause blaspheme was still unappn^riated, in its learned 
form, from the Latin. Atta this latter fcMin became as- 
^milated, there was a tendency to enq)loy it even in 
place of the ptqnilar form. Not until the eighteenth 
century did the present usage become fixed. 

In Spanish, three derivatives of blasphehase i^ipear: 
blasmar, lasHmar and blasfemar. Of these, the first two 
corre^)(md to French bl&mer and blasphimer in meaning, 
and have similar histories. Lastmar," the etymology of 
which is still doubtful, had come to mean, as found in the 
earliest texts, 'to hurt', 'injure' or 'grieve': 

Conversad6n sazcraada y alegre: pero sin lasHmar a 
nadie. 

Cienfu^os, Vida de Satt Borj., 1, 3. 

Me ha lastimado, senora, como al que mis. 

Die. de la R. A., 1st edit. 

The etymon of these various forms, Latin blasphe- 
UABE, first ^qxars in the writings of Tertullian (A. D. 



" Jf.-L. posits a form 'biastthare as etymon of lastimor; 
he suggests that the inodification of blasfxducake was due to 
analogy with xetuurb. 
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155-220), who probably found it in the tractates of the 
early Church fathers. These, in turn, derived their 
acquaintance with the term from the Septuagint, where 
the Hebrew HAUEKALAii, 'the curse,' is rendered by the 
Greek ffXaa-<l>rina,v, a compound of )3Aainro 'to harm,' and 
<t>r)iuiy 'to speak.' In the De Cultu Feminarum, of Ter- 
tullian, Chapters 12 and 13, the Gredt root is used as the 
basis of Latin substantiviU, verbal and adjective forms: 

Sed enim dicitur a quibusdam ne blaspheuetur nomen 
in nobis si quid de pristino habttu et cultu detrabamus. 
Non auferamus ergo nobis et vitia pristina simus et mo- 
ribus iisdem, si et superficie eadem: et tunc vere non 
BLASPHEMABUNT Natiwies. Grandis blasphemia, » qua 
dicitur; ex quo facta est Christiana pauperius incedere. 
Timebit paupierior videri, ex quo locupletior facta est, et 
sordidior ex quo mundior. Secundum Gentiliiun an secun- 
dum Dei placitum incedere Cbristianos oportet? Optemus 
tantununodo ne iustae blasphemationis causa simus. 
Quanto autem blasphemabile est, si quae sacerdotes 
pudidtiae didinini, impudicarum ritu procedatis cultae, 
aut expictae? 

In Tertullian, bi^sfheuare is used (mly in connecdtm 
with the name of the Deity: in the Vulgate (a. d. 384) 
its use is extended to pe<^le and things: e.g., in relating 
the death of Goliath's son, slain by the hand of J<»iathan, 
son of David's brother Shimea, the Vulgate reads: 

Hie (the giant) blasfhemavit Israel. 

1 Paralipomenon 20:7, 
which in the King James version is translated: "But when 
he defied Israel." This defiance was in reality a reviling 
or verbal objurgation uttered against the Israelites. Thus 
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there is a trace of the broadening of meaning of this 
word during tlie classical period. By the substitution of 
the idea of 'uttering hatred' for the dosdy associated and 
implied idea of 'indulging hatred' against someone or 
something, the conceptual development of 'blame' was 
initiated. This semantic diange is reflected in all the 
Romance languages and in English, while the Spanish 
lastimar shows a development still farther than the rest'; 
in it the emotional element is increased, but the process 
is still one of analogy and in keeping with the tendency 
of words to develop abstract and general meanings as a 
result of frequent and prolonged use. 

From ecclesiastical Latin (using the ex[»ession in a 
very general sense) are derived the learned forms of the 
following doublets: 



ANTIPHONA 

AUGURIUH 

AUREOLA 

BENEniCTUS 

BULLA 

canonicus 
capitulars 
[carttateh] 

CAUSA 

CRISTIANUS 

CONTINENTIA 

DIVINUS 

*EXALTIARE 

PERU 



antienne antiphcme 
heur augure 
loriot aurtole 
benoit benSt Mni b^t 
boule bouille bulle bill 



ch^itrer capituler 
diert^ diariti 
diose cause 
cretin Chretien 
contenance omtinrace 
devin divin 

exhausser ^caucer exalter 
foire f^rie . 
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fleurissant florissant 

jouJr gaudir 

grive griMte grtcque grtgue 

grimoiie galamatias gramnuire 

or heure 

hdtel hdpital 

enlumina' illumina' 

los lods 

ladre Lazare 



FLORSSB 

OAUSEKE 

GKAECA 

GRAHUATICA 

HOKA 

HOSPITALS 

ILLUHINAKE 

LAUS 

Lazaruu 

mansioneh 

ORGANUH 

PARABOLA 

PAKADISUM 

PIETATEM 

PSALTERIUU 

REDEHPTIONEH 

SACRAMENTUU 

TEUPEKAKE 

TORQUES 

TYUPANUH 

VICAKIUH 

VIUUA 

VOCAUS 

From the above list the foUowiDg exunides are sdected 
for discussicffi here: augusiuu, benedictuh, bulla, 

'* In the above list and the lists following, the ets^inon is given 
in the first column; the second column in general contains the 
p<q>ulBr derivatives and the third column the learned forms. A 
munbcr of deviations from the nonn occur, mxt doublet groups 
vary in number of members and in characteristics. 



orgue organe 
parole parabole 
parvis paradis 
piti£ pi4ta {M^ 
psautier psaltmon 
ras^on redemptioii 
sernient sacrement 
tremper temp^rer 
torche torque 
timbre tym[>an 
voyer viguier vicaire 
veille vigile 
voyelle vocale** 
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CABITATEM, CAUSA, CHSISTIANU5, DIVINUS, EXALTARE, 
HOSPITALE, LAUS, PARADISUM, TEMPERABE: 

Heur — augure< Aucusiuu. 

Old Fr. eur, heur was dissyllabic (ewr),'° but later, like 
eu from habutum (mod. Fr, en) seu from sapuium 
(mod. Fr. at) etc., eur became monosyllabic. Similarity 
in form and meaning of Latin bonum aucukium (bon- 
hew) and bonah hohah (il la) bomte heure, is doubtless 
in part accountable for the introduction of the A in modem 
keur and bonkeur. Semantically, ear was formerly used to 
express the general idea of its etymcm: 

Del due Melds, s'il puet et eurs li consent 

Roman d'Alexandre (in G.). 
Frequent use with bon led to an elliptical occurrence of 
eur without the adjective; 

Amors, eurs et talens 

Me poroient bien valoir. 

Ferris de Ferri^res, Chanson (in G.). 
lliis use of the unmodified word, in which the neutral 
idea became positive in meaning, is rare in the written 
language and occurs in the modem tongue only in the 
fdirase: heur et malheur. In the seventeenth century.it 
was still c 



... Qui I'eflt dit? 
Que notre heur ffit si proche et sitSt se perdit? 
Le Cid, iii, 4. 
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Combl^ d'heur et de jours. . . 

Racine, Pois. div., v, 99. 

The secwd edition of the Dictiontuure de rAcadime 
(1718) admits keur (without ban) only in proverbs. 
(Cf. Brunot iv, 234, p. 6.) Several other words vdiich 
have undergone a Mnilar semantic change, e. g., fortune, 
chance, riussir, have maintained this use to the present 
time. (C£. N. iv, 201.) 

The learned form is found as early as the twdfth 
centiuy: 

Maldiz seit hui idst augurs, 
Iclst dons et idst eurs. 

Roman de Troie, 13735. 

Orestes ot oi Vtmgiare. 

Ibid., 28191. 

The semantic devdopment of the learned word has been 
inagnificant; it preserves in the modem language the om- 
notation of its etymon. It may be used alone in a neutral 
sense, or modified by bon, mauvias or malkeureux: 

Oiseau de mauvtm augure. 

Mon coeur meme en con^ut un malkeureux augure. 

Racme, Brit, i, 1. 
By DiettHiymy, an unwelcome viator, or even an inaus- 
pidous event of any kind may be called un oiseau de 
mouvais augure. 

The Spanish doublets abur {akur, agur are merdy 
orthographical variants), aguero and augurio show sem- 
antic devd<q)ment similar to the French. Abw like Fr. 
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heur has acquired a indiorative sense, but is used only 
as a term of greeting or of farewell: 

Abur, don Fdipe, c6mo se encuentra usted boy? 

Abur, amjga mia; basta la vista. 
He use of abur is gradually dedining in the modem 
idi(Hn and abur is rarely used in Latin-American q)eech.** 

The semi-popular form agiiero is the semantic counter- 
part of AUGUsiuu and is m all essentials the same as 
augurio, whicb is the sli^tly modified Latin form, llie 
difference between the two is that subtie one of taste; 
augurio smacks of bocAishness while agiiero is so com- 
pletely assimilated that it passes for colloquial Spanish. 

Benott — bengt — bini — bfeit<BENEDiCTUM. 

Benmt, when applied to persons in the modem language, 
means 'affected' or 'priggish.' This development is prob- 
ably due to the association of these qualities with a certain 
type of clerics of the oldra time, noted for their mawkish 
mannerisms. An older use of the term contained none of 
this pejorative sense: 

Virges, martires benates, 

R. de Moiliens, Miserere, aciv, 6. 

L'eve beneoite. 

Gautier de Coind, Sal. Notre Dame (G.). 

" The use of this expression has for a long time been prevalent 
only in the larger centers of population. On account of this restric- 
tion and the unusual form of the word, it seems not unlikely that 
the term is exotic in origin, — probably from Provmi^. 
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Tba Scmaalki af DMbtato 

Caillou du benoit saiot Etienne. 

Sarrazin, Fois. (H. D. T.) 

The modem idiom employs the term almost wholly by 
metonymy: Un benoit persannage; mon bowit ami, 
Jaques. 

Benet, derived from the Norman beneeit, assumed dur- 
ing the sixteenth century the meaning which still persists, 
namely, 'an easy mark,' 'a foolishly simple-minded person.' 
Tlie syntactical change from adjective to noun is doubt- 
less due to an ellipsis. The semantic development, dis- 
tinctly pejorative, is stated by Darmesteto- to be due 
to the popular interpretatitH) of the Biblical jArase, Beati 
PAUPEKES SPHUTU. The "poor in spirit" were conceived 
to be the feeble-minded. The appellation persisted as a 
sort of popular irony or sarcasm: 

Je trouve que hi es benest. 

Marot, Epiir. SO. 

Me prenez-vous id pour un benitf 

Mol., Femmes Savantes, v, 2. 

Bim is phonetically an analogical creation taking the 
t^ace of the old past participle benoit, which latter per^sts 
as an adjective. Bini is used only as a participle or parti- 
cipial adjective: 

Sa m^moire est binie. 

Bimt was formerly used like bim; its ^ is due to 
analogy with that of ben<nt and benet. In modem French 
b6nit is used only as adjective; as such it may connote 
a disparagement of the noun modified. 

45 
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Mais c'est pain bbtU, certe, k des gens comine vous. 
(It b well done, for such as you.) 

Mol, Ecote des Maris, i, 2. 

Eau binite. 

(Fair promise which one does not intend to keep.) 

Boule — bulle — bouille — bfll< bulla. 

Latin btdla ^gnified a small ball-shaped pendant of 
metal worn by patrician children up to their seventeenth 
year. The fundamental meaning of the word seems to 
have been 'bubble.' French boule preserves the analogical 
conaotation of the Latin term, being equivalent to the 
English ball. Later analogical developments of the wtn^ 
in Fr^ch are, in part, as follows: 

Jouer k la boule vue — to play cautiously. 
Faire la fiou/e-de-neige — to grow like a snow-ball 
(N. iv, 568). 

Perdre la boide, 'to lose one's head.' 

Boule hyst^rique — the sensation of a lump which 
seems present in the stomach in 
cases of hysteria. 

The learned form buUe preserves the Clas^cal Latin 
meanings, e. g., 'small ball' and 'bubble.' The papal 
practice of attaching a small, round metal seal to the 
official pronunclamiaitos of the Vatican led to the de- 
veloiHnent of a series of analogical meanings during the 
late Latin period. At the outset, (mly the seal was called 
BULLA. Later the document itsdf received this name and 

46 
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at last all orders [»txxediiig from Rome were given the 
general mime bulla. 

In the French period bidie has taken on important 
analogical significations. BuUe is a nail with a large round 
head — such as those used in upholstery and as orna- 
mentation for leather belts, etc. From the connotation 
'bubble' is derived the use of buUe signifying the puffings 
of the skin due to blistering; an exten^on of this usage 
is seen in the amplication of the term to the same general 
[dienomehoa in painted surfaces, paper, etc 

The Italian diminutives of bulla > tmtlettmo and 
biglietto have been completdy asamilated by the French 
forms bulletin and billet. 

BouiUe, referred 1^ M.-L. ijis, and H. D. T. to 
Spanish bolta, which dgnifies a tax upon fencing arms 
or silk stuffs — or the tag used for marking these arti- 
cles (Italian boUo) — is limited in French to the mean- 
ing 'tag' or 'price mark.' The term first ai^}ears in the 
Encydopidie (1751). 

BiU b borrowed from English bill, n^iidi is a doublet 
of English buU in papal bull. BiU preserves in French 
its distinctly foreign flavor, being used only in referrace 
to English parliamentary bills; it is most frequently used 
in the [^ase dotmer un bill (note the gender) d'htdemniti 
d qu^u'iat, 'to give sanction to one's acts.' 

The Spanish doublets btda and biU corre^xxid semanti- 
cally to French bulle and bill, respectively. Strfa is the 
general term for spherical shaped objects. It is used also 
in the sense of 'falsehood,' and m certain dialects means 
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a 'tumult' or a 'noisy crowd.' This latter idea is «^»essed 
in Castilian by buOa, verbal substantive trom Latin bul- 
LAKE, ^ence French Aowler 'to swell.' 

BoUa, Cf. French bouSle above. 

BoOo, which seems to be derived frtmi bulla (change 
of gender tme]q)lamed, as also Italian boUc = Sp. boUa) 
is the name of a Spanish bread, made light and puffy by 
the use of e^s and milk and generally moulded in round 
loaves. BoUo is the equivalent of English 'dent' — French 
etttaUlt or coche. By ^tension of this latter meaning trom 
effect to cause, boUo means a "blow,' 

Hacerse un boUo en la frente. 

(Cf. Groba, A. L. L., vi, 379.) 

Examples of the Latin connotations of bulla follow: 

Fons affluois bullis ii^entibus scaturibat. 
Apuleius, Metamor., 4, 6. 

Bulla aurea, quo cultu reges soliti sunt esse Etrus- 
corum. 

Festus, Ad Verrum Placcum (in W.). 

Ipsum sub BULLA nostra ^wstolids annotari litteris 
mandaremus. 

Papyrus I Marini (A. D. SSO; in W.). 

Qierti — charitd<CARiTATEM, 

In the Vulgate and in Classical Latin, caritas is used 
in the sense of 'love.' This meaning is expressed by French 
ckerti in the earliest texts. 
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ne habeatis [mimlcitiain] mais aiest ckerti inter vcps, 
quia CAKiTAS operit multitudinem peccatorum. 
HomiUe sur le Propkite Jonas, 
Uelmngsbuck, col. 58 (DC. century). 

Tant com j'o toi plus en ckerU, 
Tant m'eus tu plus en vilti! 

Brut (XII ontury). Le Roux de 
Lincy, ed. of 1818-19. 
Hie learned word was interdiangeable with the folk-form 
during the entire Old French ijeriod:*^ 

Lo SOS r^naz non es devis; 
En caritat toz es uniz. 

St. Liger, Zi {X. century). 

F^ectus hid in canted. 
Fid aut il grand et veritet 

La pauvreti Rutebeuf, 6. 

Biaus ni^ vis-tu, por sainte caritif 

Eucharist (Bartsch). 

Puis le preia asez, que un petit mangast 
Preist la chariti, un petit se dinast. 

Wace, Rmi, 1744 (in G). 

The modem cherti seems to be built upon the adjective 
cker; the words cherti and ckariti are not true doublets 
but appear so from their external form. Modem cherti 
is a pc^ulai synthetic form; the semantic development 
of these doublets is similar in every puticular to that of 
a true doublet group. Only by a knowledge of the phonetic 

n dtr fTonidasckm Sfracke, 
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development can we distinguish such a pair from true 
doublets. 

Chariti has been given the Classical Latin meanii^ and 
to this has been added the sense of 'material asdstance,' 
the equivalent of 'alms,' due to the use of the word in 
certain phrases where a sort of euphemism is indicated: 

On nous demande la ckariti. 
The word aumdne is avoided by the substitution of a less 
exact but also less embairasdng term. By perpetual use, 
however, this euphemism has become quite as "objection- 
able" as the ^citic term. (Cf. N. iv, 314.) 

Chose — cause<CAOSA. 

Une chose. — The feminine form [M^serves the meaning 
of mediaeval LaUn causa. 

Proinde mano mea et hononun iinnata tibi exinde 
dedisse, ut post hunc diae de bac causa quietus 
et securus resediat. 

J, Pirson, Merowinpshe u. Karlo- 
wmgiscke Formalare, 4. 

Vn chose. — The masculine form became commcm in 
the first half of the seventeenth century. In several of 
Molly's {idays is found the following (Jirase: 

Un certain monsieur chose. 
In his Maniire de Parler, R^aud (1697) ridicules the 
use of the term in this vague and careless manner. 

SO 
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. . . ckose, ced, cda, qui sont les grands azyles de 
I'ignorance des Tennes prq)res, ou les effets de la 
pr^ipitation k parler. 

(Quoted by Brunot, iv, 519.) 
The expres^ons quelque ckose (EngU^ 'scHDebody' or 
'something') and grand ckose date from this period also: 

Pour #tre plus qu'un roi, tu te crois qudque ckose. 
0)rn., China, iii, 4. 

Les allies n'ont pas fait grand ckose aujourdliui. 

Bulletin de la grande pterre. 

In like manner peu de ckose: 

Pour m^riter ce sort, je suis trap peu de ckose. 

Mol., MiOc., i, S. 
Cause represents the Oassical Latin causa and is of 
distincUy ecclesiastical origin: 

Enquist del plur la cause. 

Book of Kings (in G.). 

In the thirteenth century its use was extended to secular 
writings: 

En tel lieu doiz t'amie fere 
Ou aies cause de toi trere. 

Clef d'amours, 201 (in G.). 

En cause que used as an adverbial conjunction is found 
in Middle French: 

U y osa bien ung soir venir, a tout bien huit cens 
lanches, en cause que de prendre le dtfi. 

Frmss. Ckron. v, 346. 
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In Spanish the doublets causa and cosa present iht 
same semantic develo^Hnent as tiie French chose and cause. 

Cr6tin — chrttien<CHRiSTiANUM. 

"Le manque d' intelligence est quelquefois voi]£ sous 
des tennes attteuants." {N. iv, 397.) 

Like benei, the word critm depends for its present ac- 
ceptation upon the popular superstition in regard to idiots 
— 'innocent people,' as they are sometimes c^ed by the 
use of a liietorical figure of understatement (or litotes, 
as it is technically called). In certain districts of the 
French Alps, people affected with St. Vitus' dance or 
dropsy were considered as having been particularly favored 
by Providence, receiving thereby the worthy name of 
critins, the local phoneUc development of the Latin 
CHRiSTiANVs. By extension, this term was i^^lied to idl 
idiots and imbeciles, and with this cramotaticKi the word 
passed into the written language. From the French, the 
word has been borrowed into English, Spanish and Italian, 
forming in each of these a doublet with the OHnmoner 
term meaning Christian. (Cf. A. Gl. It. iii, 16; also Z. 
r. Hi. xxii, 468.) 

Chritien, like critin, was raised to substantival rank, 
and came to be used in the sense of 'man,' 'human bong.' 

Et jamais je ne vis un plus hideux chritien. 

Mol., Ecole des Femmes, ii, 3. 

This use of the word is at present obsolescent. (A parallel 
deveIo[HneDt exists in the case of the Russian krestyama 
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whidi has come to mean a 'peasant' or 'anmtry fellow;' 
whUe kkrestyanin, a learned form from the Old Bulgarian, 
has been borrowed to indicate 'Christian.') 

Devin — divin < divinum. 

Latin DiviNUS was used both as adjective and as noun. 

animos hominum esse divinos. 

Cic, De AmicUia, 4, 13. 

The French derivative dtnn is used only as noun, syno- 
nymous with prophite; the feminine form devme is no 
longer used, but has given way to devineresse.*' Devin 
indicates a 'seer' who is considered to be gifted with 
preternatural powers; more e^>ec]ally those derived irom 
demons and evil spirits than from good. 

Si le devin est ignorant en I'art diabolique. 
Pascal, Prov., 8. 

By analogy, the boa constrictor is called k devin, owing 
to the superstition with which it is regarded by certain 
Indian tribes.^' The synonymous devineur and divinaieur 
are generally associated with the good ^irits. 

Divin b used only as an adjective signifying the pos- 
sesion of qualities usually attributed to the Ddty. By 
hyperbole, divin may be used to indicate any excessively 
good or beautiful person or thing. 

L'auteiu* le plus divin. 

Boikau, Art. poit., I. 
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Enhausser — exaucer — exalter<EXALTARE, ♦exaltiase. 

The ^)elliiigs exhausser and exaucer were used inter- 
changeably up to the ^xteenth century. Thereafter exaucer 
is etn|doyed to e:qH'es8 the idea of fulfilling a wish or 
oatli; while exhausser expresses the meaning 'to build 
hig^,' 'to increase the hei^t of.' 

Latin exaltare is rare in the dasdcal period. Utilized 
by Saint JatHne to translate the Hebrew rouu, 'to rdse,' 
'elevate' or 'hcmor,' it af^ars frequently in the Vulgate. 
(Cf. Trenel, 155.) The derivative form *exaltia»e gave 
rise in French to the forms exaucer and exhausser. The 
learned exalter is found first recorded; it is used in the 
iigurative sense c<»nmon in the Vulgate. 

Deus lexaltat cui el servid. 

St. lUger in Vebungsbuch, col. 80, 29. 

A curt fust sempre lul servist 

il lexaltat e lonorat. 

Id., 44-4S. 
For several succeding centuries the learned form does not 
occur; its place was taken by exaucer, used mdifferently 
in literal and figurative meanings. Durii^ die seventeenth 
century, exalter reappears, being used to amvey the same 
idea as the Latin exaltare: 

... En qtielque ode insipide 
T'exalter was. d^pens et de Mars et d'Aldde, 

BoUeau, E^t. 1. 

Spanish ensalzar 'to celebrate,' 'to praise' and exalto' 'to 
exalt' c<HTe^xind to French exaucer and exalter, n- 
qwctively. 
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Hotel — hopitaK HOspiTALEM. 

Latin hospitals signified 'a large room suitable for the 
reception of guests.' French kotd signifies 'a house where 
one may find h(»pitality.' From the fact that the crii^Ies 
and the feeble were provided with a permaneot home 
under the supervi^on of various religious orders, we find 
in many French cities the establishments known under the 
name of Hotel-Dieu. This de^gnation persists even now, 
when the nature of the services offered has become medical 
rather than purely charitable. The learned form kSpttat 
has supplanted kdtel in this primitive meaning, except in 
this survival, Hotel-Dieu. This connotation of bdpital, 
however is not exclu^vely modem. 

Juste Cantorbire unt leprus un hosfntal. 

Gamier de Pont Ste. Mazence, St. Tkomas 
(in H. D. T.). 
The related word Aojp«ce<H0SPiTiuM is the equivalent 
of English 'asylum' or 'refuge.' 

The extension of meaning by which the word k6tel 
came to include houses for the reception of travellers who 
paid for their lodging impaired its former coimotation of 
charitable refuge for the poor or feeble. By analogy the 
sumptuous dwellings of h^h officials and persons of social 
prominence came to be called hStels during the sixteenth 
century. This use is the equivalent of the English 'man- 

Note: Spanish hostal, hospital and hotel are doublets derived 
from HOSFiTjtLEM. Of these, hosUiI is obsolete, hospital is learned 
and hotel a a gallidsm which has become universal among urban 
populations. 
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don' or 'manor.' Under Louis XIV, kotel was used instead 
of Palais — meaning 'the king's liouse' or 'palace.' After 
the estaUishment of separate homes for the various gov- 
ernmental bureaus, the term was applied generally to 
these edifices — most commonly to the municipal build- 
ing which is known as FHStd de ViUe. (Cf. Worter und 
Sache, i, 178; and Streng, Haus und Hof n» Franz., 
Helsingfors, 1907.) 

Los — Iods<LAUS. 

The weight of opinim amceming the etymcdogy of los 
and lods favors the Latin nominative laus as the true 
etymon. The only important dissenter from this dedskm 
is Dannesteter, who su{^rts the theory that the French 
words are both derived from the Latin plural laudes. 
Meyer-Liibke and Korting both accepted Tobler's view 
(SHztatgsberichte der Berliner Akademen, 851-'7Z, Berlin, 
1896) that los is derived from the Latin singular nomi- 
native used as an ejaculation of acclaim, upon the public 
iqqiearance of the emperors. This derivation is acc^ted 
by G. Paris {Rovutnia, xxv, 623). The fonn lads is 
due to learned influence; the two ^)ellings were used 
indifferently up to the sixteenth century. The form lattdes, 
used only in the ecclesiastical sense, is a direct bcwTowing 
of the Latin plural as used during the Middle Ages to 
refer to the prayers chanted daily in the offices of the 
service. (Cf, Du Cange, Gloss.) According to this view, 
laudes is not a doublet of hs and lods. 

S6 
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Los occurs early in Frendi literature: 

Respunt Rollanz ja fereie que fols! 

En dul(% France en perdreie mun losi 

Roland. 1053. 
flere los has the meaning of 'r^utation.' It was later 
used in the sense of '^^robaticm,' 'consent' or 'advice:' 

Rois, pcea& consdl au los que je te dis. 

Garin le Loheratns (in G.)- 

Far le loux de Aalis ma femme. 

Text in G. (XIII. amtury.) 

A special meaning was attached to the [diraae a las: 

n doit refaire la maison ceu qu'il en tient a blen et 
a lous. 

Cath. de Meti (in G.). 

An ^ctenaion of meaning with a legal flavor occurs in the 
f<^wing passage; 

Par quoi nous appellasntes payer los et ventes la re- 
cognoissance qui se faisoit par nous a notre seigneur 
direct et fonder, par le gr£ et los duquel nous estions 
impatnuiisez. 

I^squier, Reckerches, ii, 46. 
llie above extract presents los used, in the first instance, 
as the equivalent of the archaic lods, meaning the author- 
ization which must be obtained from the feudal lord by 
his vassals when one of these de^red to sell property 
rights outside of the line of natural inheritance. This is 
moely an extenaon of the idea of approbation or advice, 

5' 
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in which sease the term is used in the second instance in 
the passage quoted. The legal connotation of the word was 
indicated by the restoration of the </ of the Latin laudem. 
This distincti<»i has been preserved m the modem lan- 
guage. In addition to an uneiqdmned change of gender, 
lods is con^dered as a pliu^ substantive, while los has 
remained ^gular, but has also suffered a change of 
gender. 

Los is a rare word in the modem language; it was 
amsidered obsdescent in the early seventeenth century 
(Brunot iii, pt. 1, 115), when its i^ace was taken by 
louange. In the modem speech los is admis^ble only 
with the meaning 'approval.' 

Parvis — paradis<PABAnismi. 

XenophCHi borrowed the word mp<£8c(in>« from the 
Persian. The authors of the Septuagint used this Greek 
term to translate the Hebrew cognate pakdesh meaning 
'a flower gardm:' 

Thy plants are an orchard of pomegranates, with 
[feasant fruit. 

Song of Songs, iv, 13. 

The same word was used to translate Hebrew gan eden 
meaning 'the Garden of Eden.' In the Latin of the early 
Church Fathers, paradisus was used in a sense parallel 
to the English 'Heaven' in its theological connotation. 
The Vulgate preserves the meanmgs of tbe Septuagint. 
Strangely mou^, the earliest French texts contain ex- 
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amples of the expanded theological connotatiiHi as found 
in the tractates of the Church Fathers. 

Ab me venras en paradis. . 

Passio CkrisU, Uebungsbuch, 1.300. 
E lanema en est enz el paradis deu. 

St. Aleas, Uebungsbuch, strofdie 109. 
Later texts show the mfiltratitMi of the Vulgate conno- 
tation. 

Quant Deus ot fait Adam e mis en fiaradis. 

Gamier de Pont-Ste. Maxence, v. 1, 291 (in G.). 

En si grief servage se mist 

Que de paradis se desmist. 

Mir. Notre Dame, xxxiv, 2. (Trenel)" 
Paradis has preserved both these meanings in the modem 
language; by analogy the gallery of a theatre becomes le 
paradis. Other analogical developmoits are paradis ter- 
restre and chenan du paradis. 

Parvis translates one of the analogical meanings of the 
Italian paradis, used in the later Middle Ages as the 
name of the portico before Saint Peter's. Pasang into 
the Southern dialects in the eleventh or twelfth century 
the term appears in French at the begmning of the 
thirteenth with the spelling parevis.'^ 

En cei parevis parmd cui horn vat a laglise. 

Gregoire, Dial., p. 212. 

" I have not been able to verify this passage quoted by 
Trend. 

" The development of tbe v k problematkal, Cf. G. Paris, 
MiUmgei Imtuiiliques, p. 340, where analogy with visus is sug- 
gested; M-L. 6mj does not accept this. 
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In the modern language the meaoing of parvis has been 
ext«)ded to include the open square befmv the church, 
the church itself and its interior, the vestibules, the naves 
and the body of the edifice (cf. H. D. T.) : 

De ses parvis saci^ j'ai deux fois fait le tour. 

Racine, Athaiie, m, 7. 

Tremper — temper <TEMPEKAaE. 

Hie troubadours of Provence used the verb trempar 
or temprar to indicate the act of striking the strings of the 
crude instruments with which they accompanied thdr 
wiging. The jongleurs of the North borrowed the term 
from them, af^lying it to the act of tuning the instru- 
ment. Thus the basic idea e^ressed by Latin temperare 
'to limit' was changed frun 'moderate' to 'modulate' (of 
sound). 

Cil qui la harpe ne sait temprer. 

Pierre de Peckham (in G.)- 

La pucele a i dune sa hatpe bea tempree. (in G.). 
The idea esjMvssed by the Ennjish verb "temper" is 
exhibited by tremper in the seventeenth c^tury: 

Ceux qui n'ont I'esprit si fort, ni si Irempi. 

M. de Regnier, Sat. 15. 

This primitive signification was, however, submerged by 
the analogical developments which had as their point de 
depart the fundamental idea of a change in the quality 
or consistency of a thing by mixing with scHnething else. 
Hie e:q}res^(»is tremper son mn, 'to moderate the strength 
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of wine by the addition of water,' tremper du pain dam 
du vin, preserve much of the meaning of the etymon. The 
change of condition is always due to the ^^lication of 
a liquid — wine, water, blood, etc. 

Dans leur sang odieux, j'ai pu tremper mes mains. 
Racine, Mitkridate, v, 5. 

The peculiar locution tremper la soupe, 'to soak the 
soup,' represents an inversion of the idea that is intended 
to be ejqiressed; it is not the soup that is soaked but the 
bread in the soup. 

A further semantic change arose by the use of the verb 
intransitively: 

Le linge trempe dans de I'eau savonn^. 
From this meaning develc^d the use of tremper in the 
sense of 'to take part in:' 

Les con^iratioas auxquelles m^me .on a'a pas trempi. 
Montesquieu, Esprit des Ids, xii, 17. 

Tremper m this latter coimotation is now obsolete. 

TempSrer originally represented ^>ed&cally the ideas 
ei^ressed by its etymon 'to moderate' or 'change.' 

La douceur qui tempirait cette vivacity. 

Ffeelon, Tel., I. 

II fait dire au prince des philosophes que le vin enivre, 
et k I'Orateur rom^ que I'eau le tempire. 

La Bruy^re; vol. ii, p, lOS. (Grands toivains). 
In the modem language, tempirer is used almost wholly 
in the sense 'to moderate by gentle or kindly treatment.' 
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In Spanish, templar and temperar ^pear as doublets. 
Tempter has maintained more of the classical Latin mean- 
ing than its French prototype tremper. It is used in the 
sense of 'to tune an instrument' but has not the meaning 
'to soak.' Reflexively, various meanings have been added 
to this tenn in South American dialects. In Ecuador, tern- 
plarse means 'to summra up one's courage;' in Chile, 'to 
fall in love;' in Honduras, 'to die.' Temperar is distinctly 
learned in form and meaning. 

Chapter II. — Doublets of Law-Court Origin 

The Latin of the Church was, as we have seen, not the 
only source from which learned words were borrowed; in 
the law-courts Latin was the usual medium of speech and 
the only official medium for legal documents up to the 
second half of the thirteenth century. Thereafter scattered 
manuscripts were writtoi in French well burdened with di- 
rect borrowings from the official language, which remained 
Latin until the famous decree of Francis I promulgated 
at Villers-Cotterets in 1539, whereby all acts of justice 
were ordered henceforth to appear in French, (Cf. Brunot, 
ii, 30.) But for a long period the Latin of the courts 
had made its presence felt in the vulgar tongue, and a large 
number of legal terms had been assimilated before the 

Note : Trakuon and tradition, derived by Biacbet and MichaSUs 
from TRAornoHEU, have been ^own by Professor Sheldon {Har- 
vard Studies md Notes m Philology and lAttrature, vol. J, p. 
1S8 f[.) to be derived from different etyma. Trahisoit is a synthetic 
fonn built upon TRAHn<*TRADiitE<*TRANSOiCERE; tradition< 
TRWITIONEU, Domen conditioDii from tkadebz. 
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famous decree mentioned above. The followiDg learned 
doublets may be considered as having originated, to a 
greater or less degree, In the Latin of the law-courts. 



ADVOCATUM 

AKTICULUM 

AOCTOttlZASE 

AUGUSTUM 

COLLECT AM 

COUPOSITOKEM 

DIRECTUM 

DIVISAKE 

IMMOBILEM 

INCLAVABE 

MAGISTRUM 

UINUTAM 

FBOBABILEM 

PROCUItATOREM 

PBOVINCIALEH 

QUIETUM 

REFUSARE 

REGALIS 

SALABIUM 

SIGNUM 

SINGULARIS 

SOSPtaONEM 



avou^ avocat 
orteil article 
octroyer 
aoQt auguste 
cueillette collecte 
composteur compositeur 
droit direct 
deviser diviser 
immeuble imtnobile 
endouer enclaver 
maitre magister 
menue minute 
prouvahle probable 
procureur procurateur 
prov^f^ provincial 
coi quitte 
ruser refuser 
royal r^ rdgal 
sali^ saldre 
seing signe 
sanglier singulier 
soup^fHi suspicion 



From the above list the following words have been se- 
lected for discussion: asticuluu, directum, uinutam, 

QUIETUM, REFUSARE. 
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Ort«l — article <AaTicui.UM. 
The commooer spelling of the modern ortetl was arteU 
in the older language: 

Puis print les doys et artaulx de son senestre [Hed et 
les tiroit. 

Perceforest (in G,). 

Sur les artoz des ^H un trap pou s'apuloit 

Gkart de RoussUlon, 6375. 

The change from a to o has been attributed by Asa>li (A. 
Gl. I., X, 270) to contamination with the Celtic ordag," 
meaning 'thumb' or 'great toe.' The Celtic word occurs 
in the Glosses of Cassel, Uebungsbuck, col. 39. Ihe mean- 
ing of the word was extraded in French to include all of 
the toes; it may still be used unmodified in the meaning 
of 'great toe,' 

O tout cen doiz estre cortois 

des chevels siques es ortois. 

Clef (Tamors, 296- '7 (in G.). 

The Latin etymcm axticuluh has as its primary signifi- 
cation 'a small member connecting various parts of the 
body,' a joint, knuckle, etc. 

Hominis digiti akticulos habent temos, pdlex binos. 
Pliny, 11-43, 99 p. Z44 (in W.), 

Summus caudae articulus. 

Id., 8-41, 63; p. 153 (in W.). 

This is equivalent to the word 'articulatim' in modem 
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English. Applied to the body of a discourse by analogy 
with the human body, asticulus came to mean (Hie of the 
subdivisions of the work; 

Articulus didtur, cum singula verba tntervallis dis- 
tinguuntur caesa oratione, hoc modo: acrimonia voce, 
vultu adversarios pertemiisti. 

Comificus, Ad Herremim, 4, 19, 

In Latin there was a generalization of meaning, Trtiereby 
articulus came to signify 'thing,' 'stage' w 'pomt:' 

Per eosdem (i. e. per easdem honorum partes) articu- 
Los et gradus producere. 

Suet., Claud., 4. 

Asticulus was used in Latin in its present grammatical 



Articuli ab abticulo vocablum sumserunt ita ut exer- 
to AaticuLO aliquem aut aliquid demonstremus. 

Publius Sergius, Gram., iv, 548-9, 

Article occurs in Old French in the meaning 'joint' or 
'division:' 

Or, les articles de ses doigts. 

Guy de Tours (m G.), 

Also meaning 'toe,'=^orteil: 

Les Egyptiens estans fort podagreux, ayans les urtides 

et pieds fort enflez. 

G, Bouchet, Serees, xxbt (in G.). 
The das^cal Latin meaning adopted by the Church in the 
phrase asticulus fidei first appears in French in the 
Trisor de la Citi des Dames of Christine de Pisan: 
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Et il semble que toutes les paroles des pihilost^es 
soient articles de foy. (In G.) 

Spanish artejo is the equivalent of French orteit; it 
refers more particularly to the joints, being ^^onymous 
with nudiUo. Artiado corresponds to French article. 

Droit — direct<oiRECTUM, 

Latin dext(£)buu developed into Old French destre, 
which form persisted in the Middle French period. Littr^ 
states that the confu^on with dreit (modem drmt) oc- 
curred during the fifteenth century; the omfu^on was 
due more to the semantic encroachment than to any 
[dionetic assimilation oo the part of either word. Destre 
b frequenty recorded in the Old French texts: 

La destre aurelia li excos. 

Passio Christi, 44, 

Sun destre guant en ad vers Deu tendut. 

Chanson de Roland, 2373 (Edition B6dier). 

Done a Jacob li vius se desire main levee. 

Bible de Sapience, Bartsch, 194. 

Like Latin dexter, the French destre was used ellipti- 
cally as a substantive: 
II tira le coustel qui lui pendoit au destre et lui dist. 
M&usine (in G.). 

Note: Astiner and iusitncr were long considered douUets of 
the Latin assignake and this etymoloKy is allowed by Darnte- 
steter. M. L. (7932) derives assiner from the Gemianic root sin — 
modem SiMN=:'inind', 'sense', 'intellect' — whidi accords for better 
with the semantic content of asstaer. Cf. Z. r. Ph., vi, 112; and 
id., vii, 480; M.-L., Einfuhrimg, 32. 
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Latin DiXECTus of desectus was used in the Classical 
period in connotations comparable to the modem use of 
droit in the sense of 'right,' 'law,' etc.: 

Si quis servo dederit libertatem et directo et per fidei 
commissuDi in potestate servi est, utrum velit ex directo 
an ex fidei comtnisso ad libertatem pervenire. 

Julius Paulus, Digest. Ubrum; 40; 4, 56. 

Quid esset DtREcnju (mSk) in praecqitis tuis. 
Vulgate, Sap. iv, 9. 



As an adjective meaning 'strai^t,' '[»x>per,' 'true,' etc.: 

Vera ilia et derecta ratio vivendi veri et justi ratione. 
Caelius Rufus, 42. 

Thus a word originally used m media voce — directus 
referred originally to 'direction' — came to mean 'in a 
certam directi<Hi,' namely, 'the right direction.' This de- 
velopment was similar to that of caoentia and fobtuna. 
Such a meaning is clear in the fallowing: 

Ecce verbum directum habemus. 

Gregory of Tours, (Bonnet, 280). 

in which directum is equivalent to French /iMie or bon. 
This ccHinotation is preserved in French droit and Spanish 
derecho. 

Droit appeals in the earliest texts: 

Si cum per dreit son fradra salvar dist. 

Serments de Strasbourg. 
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Qu'il I'ait a dreit en la curt celui ki I'avfut rescus. 

Lois de GuiUaume (Bartsch, 18). 

In the sense of property: 

L'en appelle aucimes fois droict la chose de qiioy la 
possession ai^iattient a aucun, si comme Paris est le 
droict an roy de France; aucunes fens ^pelle I'OD droict 
satisfactioa de tort fait a aucun, si OHnme I'en dit: 
Cestuy a eu droict de celuy qui le roa, quand il a est£ 
pendu; aucunes fois appelle » comme Ten diet: Cduy 
a fait droit qui loyaulment a jug£ ou iin^ one querelle. 
L'oo appelle droict les loix et les coustumes de Norman- 
die pour ce que par eux est souvoit le plet fin^. 

Anciens Coutumes de Norm, hi G.). 

Used as an adjective, supplanting destre: 
Le bras droit, Voa\ droit, toumer & droite. 

In the sense of 'correctly:' 

Je ne s^ay pas clorre d droit une lettre. 

Montaigne, Ess. (m G.) 

D»ect represents in modem French the early Clas^cal 
Latm connotation 'strai|^t.' Its use as a term of grammar 
occurred in the Latin period; in the following passage 
it is used to signify the nommative case as o^qxtsed to 
the oblique cases: 

Uniuscuiusque uttiis primum dibectom casum exami- 
nare debemus. 

Consentius Gallus, Gram., v, 349,9. 

Spanish derecho and directo have developed similarly 
with French droit and dw-ect. 
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Consult D. Fryklund, Les ckangements de signification 
des Expressions de Drmte et de Gauche dans les tongues 
romanes. Diss. Upsala, 1907; Grober, Gnmdms, 12, 470; 
Arch. L. L., ii, 103. 

Menue — minute <minutam. 

Menue has received several analogical meanings during 
the French period, while preserving its essential connota- 
tion in re^ct to the size of an object: A la memie maia, 
'in detail;' Par.Ie menu, 'in detail;' La gait menue, 'the 
common people.' 

De marchandises delivrees a la menue main, les mar- 
chands seront receus en affemiant par leur sennens 
selon leurs papiers. 

Coutumes de Namur (text in G.). 

Compte mol cy par les menus 
les moyens que tu as toiuz 
Pour parvenir h too affaire. 

CI. Farot, Dial, des amoureux. 

Orient la gent menude. 

St. Alexis, strophe 107. Uebungsbuck. 

The ^>amsh phrase a menudo, meaning 'often,' seems to 
have had a very close counterpart in the Old French 
menut:" 

Chiedent i fuildres e menut e suvent. 

Chanson de Roland, 1426. 

The modem menue, 'bill of fare,' means literally the 
" Cf. the Spanish learned form mkuito. 
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minutiae, "minutes" of the meal. Cf. the Spanish learned 
form minuto. 

The learned form minute represents the classical 
BUNUTAM without any important analc^cal develc^ments. 
These meanings are (1) minute of time or of arc; (2) 
minutes of a meeting; (3) rough contour map. 

(1) Les astrologiens divisoit les cercles du del ea 
degr& et les degr^ en mmuz et les vdnaz en 
secons. 

Oresme, lAvre du cid el du monde (in G.). 

<2) X fueilles de mnutte (text in G.). 
Coi — quitte<QUiETUH. 

The difference in meaning between these two terms in 
the modem language developed in the Late Latin of the 
law courts. The popular form coi preserves the classical 
Latin sense of 'quiet,' 'peaceful' or 'tranquil.' Qtdtte is, 
according to H. D. T., the phonetic development in French 
of the Late Latin form quetus,'* meaning 'free from 
further obligation.' By eztendon, qmtte is applied to 
'freedom from moral obligation.' 

Quite li deim, se il la vodt aveir. 

Roland, 2748. 

Monsieur le Prince n'en sera pas qmtte pour quarante 
mille 6cus. 

Mme. de S^ign^, iS8. 

" The Spanish doublets quedo and qmeto sufqmit this deriva- 
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Ta gloire est d^gag^e, et ton devoir est quitte. 

ComeiUe, Le Cid, v, 6. 

The ej^resdons quitte & (at the risk of), and qwtte i 
quitte (tit for tat) are developments of the sevMiteenth 
century. 

The feminine form of coi, coke, is no longer used ex- 
cept in the expression chambre coite. Coi has yielded 
ground before the influence of trattquiUe and is now used 
only in informal parlance. 

Ruser — refuser <kefusake. 

Latin kepusase is built upon the supine of repundere, 
'to repulse,' 'to cast away,' Old Frendi ruser preserved 
the Latin signification. 

Se comenderent a mesler, 
Li un les autres a ruser. 

Roman de Thebes, 7571-7. 

De premier assaut Tost des Romains les fit ruser arri^re. 
Bersuire, Tite Liv., i". SO. 

Hie term was used in a figurative sense at an early period. 

Las I je me tieng pour deceu 
Je voi bien que Ten m'a rusi. 

Mir. de Notre Dame, vol. iii, p. 92. 
From this use devdoped the phrase applied to the chase: 

C'est un vieux li^vre qui ruse. 
The extension of this meaning gave the common connota- 
tion of the word in the modem language: 
II avoulu ruser avec moi (he wanted to deceive me). 
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Charles II, pendant tout son r^gne, rusa constamment 

avec Tc^union. 

Mme. de Stael. 
ITie use of the feminine past participle as a substantive 
dates from the seventeenth century: 

Voyez vous la petite rusie\ 

Moli^re, Malade ima^tume, ii, 8. 
Refuser restores the connotation of the Latin refusare. 

Qui drdte lei et dreit ji^ement rejusera. 
Lois de Guillaume, 41. 

J'aurai peine, Seigneur, k lui refuser grace. 
ComeUle, Sertore, i, 3, 

Chapter III. — I>ot;BLETs of ScrENnnc Origin 

The contribution of the Middle Ages to science is con- 
q)icuou3ly scanty; yet a modicum of learned words enter- 
ing the language during that early period may be regarded 
as referable — somewhat hazily indeed — to the uncer- 
tain domain of mediaeval science. The learned forms of 
the following doublet groups are here undogmatically at- 
tributed to this categoiy: 

[afothicabium] boutiquier apothicaire 

AQUATicus aiguage aquatique 

AscUH arche arc 

ABTicutATUM artU}4 articul^ 

BEsYixuH brille b&yl 

BissEXTUu biss^tre bissexte 

COAGULASE c^Ier coaguler 

72 
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couPUTAKE conter compter 

DUCTiLEH douille ductile 

Echo idio Echo 

ELEPHANTUH ollf&Dt 61iphaDt 

[FLUCTUATioNEM]flottaison fluctuation 

GKAMHATiCAH galimatias grammaire grimoire 

FENSARE peser penser 

PIGMENTUM piment pigment 

POLYPUM poulpe pieuvre polype 

POTiONEH poison potion 

PUNCTiONEM poingon ponction 

KEPLicABE replier, r^pliquer 

ROSATUH ros^ rosat 

sciNTiLLARE ^tioceler sdntiller 

SPECiEU 6pice e^ce 

STAMEN ^taim estame 

VERTiBULAM vervellc vertevelle 

viTROM verre vitre 

llie following are chosai for discussion: 

Biss€tre — bissezte<BissEXTUM. 

The Julian calendar provided for the intercalation of 
an extra day, every fourth year, after the axth of the 
Kalends of March (corresponding to the 24th of Feb- 
ruary). This extra day was called bisextus, later errone- 
ously spelled BissEXTUS. In some more or less mysterious 
manner this extra day came to be held in superstitious 
awe by the commonalty of people, and the popular deriva- 
tive in French, bissitre, represents the idea of 'unlucky or 

T3 
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unfortunate occurrence.' The Latin adjective thus be- 
comes a French noun by the combined processes of ellipsis 
and metonymy. The modem language employs bissStre 
to signify an inopportune or foolish and reprehensible act. 

II nous va faire encor quelque nouveau bissetre. 

Mol., L'Etourdi, v, 5. 
Bissexte is rarely used in the recent speech. Its con- 
notations are exactiy like that of its etymtm, exc^t that 
it has accommodated itself to the Gregorian calendar — 
bemg the name given to the 29th of February instead 
of the 25th. 

Boutiquier — ^xithicaire < [ apothicarium ] . 

The earliest form of the Latin derivative of Greek 
'awodtJKa appears in Cicero, who uses it in the sense of 
'shop.' In Tertutlian it is used in assodation with gaza, 
'cellar.' 

De gazis et apothecis delidarum suarum. 

Tertullian, ctmtra Marcion, 4, 28, 
The classical meaning is preserved in Spanish bodega 
'wine-cellar; ' the doublet botica shows the same gaieraliza- 
tion of meaning as French boutique. Bodega has also 
undei^ne an expansion of meaning, being applied to 
storage houses in general. At the same time, it maintains 
its original application to wine-cellars. 

Al que va a la bodega, por vez se le cuenta, bebe o 

no bebe. 
This is the picturesque Spanish proverb corresponding to 
the English "A man is known by the company he keeps." 
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The Latin nomen actoris apothecarius first a(f>ears in 
the Digest of Justinian (12, 57): 

ApOTHECAsios. . . ceterosque institores alianim merdum. 
French boutiquier is apparently a synthetic form built 
upon boutique and 13 thus not a true doublet of apoticaire, 
which b taken directly from the Latin. The expansion 
of meaning represented in modem French boutique was 
probably an accomplished fact by the time of Gregory 
of Tours, who uses adpotecis in the sense of modem 
French boutique {Hist. Francorum, 1, 37), 

The learned form apoticaire first appears in Le Livre 
des Mestiers (II, xvi, 4) of E. Boileau, compiled about 
the middle of the thirteenth century. The meaning of the 
word in the context is not entirely dear, but it is probably 
used in the sense of 'one who sells medidne.' We kitow 
that about this time a keen interest in medicine was mani- 
fested (the Chirurgie of Mondeville dates from at least 
as early as 1314. Cf. A. Bos, La Chirurgie de Mondeville, 
Paris, 1897). It was then quite natural for the vendors 
of mysterious medic»nents with healing properties to 
make use of a Latin name; by analogy, they may well 
have chosen apothicaire, for their shops contained jugs 
and phials, just as did those of the wine merchants, and 
their locales were probably very similar in nature.** 

These early pharmacists not only sold medicines, they 
prescribed and administered them as well. With the de- 
velopment of medical science during the last century, a 

( itttra au moyen-Age, page 
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sharp divisi(»i of labor was effected between doctors and 
pharmacists. As a result of this, it has come to be con- 
sidered unprofes^onal for pbannadsts to prescribe or 
administer medidnes. Those who do so are apotlucaires. 
They are perhaps regarded with suspicion by the average 
mdividual, so the word has acquired a derogatory sense, 
due to unanticipated social and economic changes in the 
status of a profes^on which was originally tnudi esteemed 
— which indeed had chosen its title, as is often the case 
ui our own day, with due regard to the effect this would 
be supposed to have upon the public mind. 
Sic transit gloria verbit 

Est-il pos^ble que vous serez toujours emb^guin^ dr 
vos apothicaires et m^dedns, et que vous vouliez gtre 
malade en d^pit des gens et de la nature? 

Mol., Le Malade imaginaire, iii, 3. 
Conter — compter <comput are. 

The differentiation in orthography of conter and 
compter did not become fixed until the seventeenth cent- 
ury. One would have eiipected the introduction into 
French of a learned form computer (cf. O. Fr. comput, 
and English compute) ; but apq>arently such a form docs 
not occur. 

Conter, Latm computare, seems to have developed 
similarly to the modem German erzahlen from zahlen and 
to modem Frendi deviser. In the earliest examples noted 
of its use, conter means 'to relate' or 'recount' the deeds 
or the sayings of the epic heroes. 
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Toz les gas li contat, quant que il en oTt 

Voyage de Ckarlemapie, 628. 

Bel et cortoisement li conte; 
"Cell est roys et cestui conte". 

U Clef d-Amors, S09-'10. 

Tbe cleric who translated the Cambridge Psalter (about 
A. D. 1100) was acquainted with the Classical Latin origin 
and meaning of the word: 

Ki cunled le numbre des esteiles. 

Psalm cxivi, 4. 

Frolssart {or his scribes) restored in part the speUbg of 
the etymon: 

Et tout compti, il n'estoient que euls douse. 

Froissart, Chron. iv, 329. 

But the orthography is variable until tbe seventeoith 
century: 

Si tu peut me confer les fleurs 
Du printemps. . . 

Ronsard, Odes II. 

Flottaison — fluctuation< [fluctuationem]. 

Flottmon is a substantive derived from the verb fiotter 
and is not a true doublet of fluctuation. In the older 
language the term was used to signify the flooding of 
meadows during the period of high tides. This meaning 
had its origin in the Norman dialect, where the practice 
was in vogue and where the term still per^sts in its 
original force. 
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Et pourra clore et ouvrir les dictz ventailles pour ouvrer 

a son diet tnoulin sauf en la saison de fioHaison des 

dictz pretz. 

Carlulaire de figlise de Terouanne (1448; in G.). 
In modem Frendi the word is limited to a special con- 
notation of marine origin. It means 'the water-line' of a 
boat or ship. 

Ligne de flottaison d'un navire. 

The learned form Jluctuation is found as early as the 
first half of the twelfth century. 

Li sire ne dunrat en pennanebletet fluctuation a juste. 

Psaut. ^Oxford, Livre 24. 

A ^>edalized meaning exists in surgical parlance, in which 

the term signifies "mobility et d^Iacement altematif du 

liquide renfenn^ dans une tumeur, quand on la presse." 

These words are doublets only in thdr external form, 
not in their etymological histoiy. 

Grimoire — galimatias — grammaire<GiiAMMATiCAM. 

Grimoire is a corruption of a dialectal form gramoire 
for gramnuare; its gender has been changed by ellip^s — 
un livre de grimoire'>un grivutire. Because grammars 
were written in Latin and were thus unintelligible to the 
unlettered, while the students were always seen studyii^ 
them, grimoire came to ^gnify any book containing ca- 
balistic writings, more e^>ecially those attributed to the 
use of witches and alchemists. This pejorative develop- 
ment is still the connotation of grimoire."^ 
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Galmatias is derived from craumaticam by Meyer- 
Lubke, throu^ southern dialects inilueDced by the Basque 
kalamatica, which shows semantic differentiation from its 
Spanish etymon gramdtica in that it means 'a jabbering' 
tff 'noisy conversation.'" This meaning is preserved in 
French, where galmatias is used as a masculine noun, ot 
rarely as an adjective: 

L'on n'entend que du gtUimatias. 

Satire AfSmpie, 1, 15. 

Un langage le plus gtUimatias. . . qu'on se puisse figurer. 
Sorel, Fran^n, 235. 

Grammaire presents the same fundamental concepts as 
the Latin etymon ; it applies to the rules of speech or to 
the book containing them. 

Philippe de Thaun / en franceise raisun 
ad estrait Bestiaire / un livre de gramaire. 

Phil, de Thaun, Bestiaire, 1-4. 

By extension, any book omtaining the rules of a science 
or art may be called a grammaire. 

Eplce — e^>to<sPECiEU. 

According to Wolfflin (A. L. L., xi, 540), the soundness 
of whose conclusions would need to be subjected to critical 

" Is it not likely that the Basque form was derived from the 
popular Spanish derivative gidimatlas? This would b« a normal 
phonetic development; historically, the Spanish form appears late 
in the test; cf. Dice, de Ferreros, Madrid, 1787, also Dice, de la 
Real Academia, ed. 1SS4 where galimatias first appears under the 
aanctiop of the Academy. 
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scniUny, the develoiHneiit of meaning of ipke has been 
traced to an early legal quarrd betweoi the RcMiiaiis and 
the Sabines as to the right of possesion of wine made 
from grapes that were either stolen or illegally offered to 
the wine merchant for [Massing; the Romans holding that 
the wine was no longer to be considered as grapes, but as 
a new species derived from raw material and therefore 
a technically different substance, which might be claimed 
by the merchant As a result of this amtroversy, the term 
SPECIES came to be applied to wine. By extension, the 
other most important products of the soil which required 
preparation before being ready to eat — grain, and oil — 
received the same l^^al designation. Tradesmen began 
to en^loy the term species in referring to these staple 
articles of food, and the further extension of its use led 
to the general application of the word to all the foodstuffs 
that were sold by these merchants. A parallel develop- 
ment is indicated in the French ex[»«ssion, now quite 
obsdete, ifices des juges — the confections offered to a 
judge by the winner of a law-suit: 

II me redemandait sans oesse ses ipices; 
Et j'ai tout bonnement couru dans les offices, 
Chercher la bolte au poivre. 

Racine, Les Plaideurs, ii, 7. 

The first recorded appearance of the word m French is 
the following: 

Coste, canele, peivre, altres bones espices. 

Voyage de Charlemagne, 211. 
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Lcs quatre ipkei,'" 'all-^ice' and pom d^ipke 'dark 
brown' are phrases of frequent occurrence. 

Un visage de ptun (Tipice. 

J.-J. Rousseau, Confessions, 3. 

Tile learned form espice is first recorded in the Roman 
de la Rose (6969, Langlois): 

Per X'espece avoir toujours vive. 

It presents the same conc^ts as the Classical Latin 
SPECIES. In the modem language it has suffered a deterio- 
ration which has given it a bad flavor, having come to 
be used like the En^sh 'sort of or 'kind of,' with a 
distinctly depredatory tone. (Cf. Nyrop, iv, 188.) 

Elle est une espice de drdle {she's a strange creature). 

Species is the etymon of two Spanish terms especia 
and espede. Of these, the former has been transformed 
into a first decleision form according to the general fate 
of fifth declen^on nouns. The meaning of this folk form 
in Spanish corre^xmds exactly with that of the French 
popular fonn. Espede shows a tendency to expand se- 
mantically just as espice has dcme. 

Verre — vitre<viTBOM. 

Glass was used by the Egyptians and the Greeks for 
the making of beads and other ornaments. Its manu- 

" Hie 'four spices' were originally dove, nutmeg, pepper and 
cinnamon or ginger. Additional spices added by the modern culin- 
ary artist have not caused the term to be altered. 
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facture was well understood by the Romans, who also 
used it to a very limited extent, for windows. In France, 
the manufacture of glass began during the Roman period 
and as early as tbe sixth century privileges were obtained 
by certain nobles which entitled them to exclusive rights 
amitar to those conferred by modem letters patent. In 
the eleventh century, Venetian workmai mtroduced Italian 
stained glass windows into French cathedrab; French 
glaziers were employed to make the beautiful windows of 
tbe choir of Canterbury cathedral. Tbe goieral use of 
window glass did not begin, however, until the middle of 
the fifteenth century. Glass drinkmg cups were common 
in Roman times and in the first example of the term m 
French the word is used with this meaning: 

Et se fust il mismes eas el fons avaler 
en un vaissel de voirre ce ne puet hon fausser 
qu'il fist faire a sa guise fort et reont et cler 
et endorre de fer qu'il ne peust casser. 

Roman d^ Alexandre, S041 (ed. Weismann). 
Ihe learned doublet first a[:^>ears in the Roman de la 
Rose, 19680: 

Plus clere que cristal ne vUre. 

In the modem language verre perasts as the general term 
for 'glass,' while vttre is used only for Srindow-pane.' 

The derivatives vomne, verrine, and vitrme as weU as 
venter and vitrier are doublets. Vomne b obsolescent; 
verrine is a plate of glass placed as a protection before 
a reliquary or over a jewel-case; vitriae is plate-glass. 
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Verrier is one who makes painted or stained windows; 
also a rack for drying drinking glasses; vUrier is the com- 
mon glazier. The term is applied familiarly to soldiers 
in infantry batalli(»is. 
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PART II 
THE MIDDLE FRENCH PERIOD 

Chapter IV. — Humanistic Influence 

The language of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
in France is commcHily known as Middle French. Brunot 
has pointed out (vol. i, 403) that it was during these two 
centuries of almost continual war and pestilence that 
the transformation into the modem language took place, 
while the peculiar characteristics of the older language 
di5ai^>eared. For a brief period, during the reigns of 
John I and Charles V (1350-13S0) the influence of the 
Italian pre-Renaissance was felt at Paris; a royal hbrary 
was established under the charge of Bersulre, disdple of 
Petrarch and secretary to Jean le Bon; and the first 
translations of Aristotle into French were made by the 
erudite Nicholas d' Oresme (1377). As a result of this 
Humanistic influence, a large number of learned words 
appeared m the language; inevitably, many of them were 
doublets of popular words already in use. In fact, upon 
adding to the learned doublets introduced during this 
period the popular doublets iirst spearing in the manu- 
scripts of these two centuries, it has been foimd that such 
a list Comi»ises more than half of the doublets in the 
language. Toward the end of the fifteenth century; the 
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wars with Italy served to acquaint Frenchmen with the 
learning of their southern neighbors and resulted m the 
assimilation of many Italianisms, some of which naturally 
were doublets. The most important period of Italian in- 
fluence, however, did not come until the reign of Prands I 
(151S-47). Later the arrival of Catherine de Medici at 
the French court, with her entourage of gallant courtiers, 
so deeply permeated French society with their manners 
and their speech as to alarm the erudite Hoiri Estienne, 
himself so violentiy opposed to the Italianizing of his 
mother timgue. 

Among mdividual writers who omtributed to the lan- 
guage the largest number of learned doublets durii^ the 
period, the two Humanists, Bersuire and Oresme, stand 
forth with almost equal prominence. Learned in clasdcal 
Latin beyond any of their predecessors who had deigned to 
write in French, it was quite natural that these two 
scholars should enrich the vocabulary of the vulgar tongue 
by borrowing from the "nobler" parent speech. 

The following learned doublets are found in Bersuire's 
Rommans de Titus LivHis, written about 1362; 

AGRAEiuM ^er agraire 

CAPiTALE chatel cheptet captal capital 

coHORTEM cour cohorte 

COLONiA cologne colonie 

CONSTANTEU coQtant constant 

CUMULASE combler cumuler 

FABRiCA forge fabrique 

FACTioNEM fa^cm factkHi 
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lUFXiMERE empreindre imprimer 

iNTEKPAUSAKE entreposer inteiposer 

NATtvuu naif natif 

psAEBENDA provende pr^bende 

KETORQUERE retordre retorquer 

RUSTicuH rustre nistique 

Let us look into the history of a few of the above, viz., 

CAPITALE, COHORTEM, FACTIONEU, NATIVUM, RUSTICUM: 

Cheptel — capital< CAPITALE. 

The Latin neuter form capitals was used ellipticaJly 
in the classical language to mean 'capitfd crime:' 

Ut quaedam animalia intermisse capitale »t. 
Mela; i, 58. 

In the Salic law (sixth century), the tenn is used in the 
sense of 'pn^rty,' 'cattle and sbe^:' 

Si quis messem vastaverit capitale in locum restituat. 
Salic Law, 9, 1. 

Si quis puenun aut puellam de ministerium sic furaverit, 
tot solidos in capitalem restituat. 

Id., 9, 3. 

The Provencal derivative captid designated a servant of 
high rank, bdng approximately equivaloit to the Old 
Frendi vudre du patois.'" The Old French forms catel 
and ckatel passed into Engli^ as 'cattle and 'chattel.' 
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Dune il reodra le chatel. 

Lois de GuiOaume, 4. 

"He modem French tenn cheptet owes its spellii^ to 
etymological restoration, the p not being prraiounced. 
Semantically, the meaning has been narrowed to a legal 
application: the contract exchanged between the owner 
of cattle and the party who proposes to supply them with 
food and shelter for a stated length of time. There are 
three kinds of such contracts recognized by law: cfuptd 
ample, in which the fanner undertakes to provide com- 
plete care and shelter; ckeptel d moitii, in which either 
food or shelter is provided by each of the contracting 
parties; and ckeptel H fer, by the terms of which the 
farmer engages to return at the end of the period caXtie 
equal in value to those originally placed under his charge. 
By exten^on, the term is atq>lied to the cattle which are 
the subject of such contracts. 

The learned word capital shows an e^qxtnded meaning 
derived from changes in economic life. In the middle 
ages, wealth depended upon the possesion of domestic 
animals, chiefly "cattle." The gradual increase in the 
use of money coupled with the growth of urtian popula- 
tions led to the establi^unent of n^ criteria for the 
measurement of wealth. This new kind of wealth received 
the designation capiat. 

In the modem language, capital »gnlfles the money or 
marketable wealth which one possesses; as a technical 
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tenn of Ecooomics, it means 'money considered as an 
instrument or means of production."* 

Cour — cohorte<coHORTEM. 

The Latin cohohs was a tenn of wide a[q)lication. 
Besides the well-known connotation of a military di- 
vision, COHOHS was used to designate a cleared space 
prepared for the military exercises, the origin of this name 
being found in the rastic application of the term to the 
barn-yard — a cleared space. In Gaul, the term was used 
to designate the country ch&teaux about which grew up 
the small villages some of which preserve the term court 
in their modem designations — Agincowi, Magnicotfrt, 
etc. This meaning of coitr persisted b^ond the time of 
Charlemagne; by the time of Charles k Chauve, cour 
was used to mean 'the king's castle' — his residence and 
his entourage. It is in this latter meaning that the word 
is first recorded: 

A set mandat et cio li dist 
A curt fust s^npre lui servist. 

St. Liger, 44. 

Meillor vassal n'aveit en la curt nul. 

Roland, 231. 

The meaning 'law-court' first appears m the Lots de GuU- 
laume (6): 

Qu'il i ai a droit en la curt. 



" Cf. ^Nuisb caudal and capital. Caudal tueaaa property, 
wealth, abo abundance, plenty; as an adjective (.rio caudal) 'full', 
■broad'. 
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At fira, this use of cour ai^lied literally to the king's 
court/* but later the establishment of courts throughout 
the kingdom led to a generalizaticm of the tenii: 

A Bedeforde out un bacheter 

Qui la gent firent en curt juger. 

Text of thirteenth centiuy in Greferena. 
The legal de^gnation of a higher court in England is still 
'His Majesty's court' 

In Middle French cour was sometimes used to signify 
a part of the castle: 

La basse cour fu prise et arse. 

Froissart, Chrm., II, ii, 65. 
Id the modmi language basse-cour means 'hen-yard.' 
The gender of cour meaning yard was originally masculine. 

Hie orthography cour is explained by Darmesteter (H. 
D. T.) as being due to the influence of mediaeval Latin 
cuiUA, used to translate Fr^ch curt in the feudal sense. 

Fa^n — faction <FACTioNEM. 

Classical Latin factio signified both 'kind' and 'man- 
ner,' The folk formation in French preserves these con- 
notations, to which have been added several analogical 
meanings. In the earliest mstances of its use fagon means 
'make' (workmanship) 'manner:' 



" Cf. the development of Spanish corle (doublet cohorte) 
where a special political developmeot still bears a name that was 
once completely appropriate. 
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Vint piez encontrement aveit, 
Trente pilers ot environ 
A ars de molt bde fa^on. 

Eneas, 7580. 

Modern French employs the tenn in the same meaning: 

En voyant des vers de sa fafon. 

Moliire, Misanthrope, i, 2. 

C'est un contrat en fort bonne }agon. 

Racine, Plaideurs, iii, 4. 

In agriculture, fafon means the 'dressing' or 'fertilizers' 
applied to the soil to increase productivity. 

Un champ regoit plusieurs fagons. 
In naval architecture, fagon is used to designate the curves 
in the ship's keel, which are most important to the general 
appearance of the craft. 

Figuratively, fofon means the 'make-up,' 'external ap- 
pearaitce' of any thing, as in the e3q>ression, tine fagon de 
mentfisier, 'a sort of carpenter.' Fofon is used frequently 
as a ^Tionym of maniire or mitkode as 'way' 'fashion' 
are used in colloquial English: 

La fafon de donner vaut mieux que ce qu'on donne. 
Comeille, Menteur, i, 1. 

Tout alia de fagon 

Qu'il ne vit plus aucun poisscRi. 

La Fontaine, Fables, vii, 4. 

Je ne le connaissais pas en japm du monde (English "in 
any way, shape or jaskion"). 

St. Simon, i, 9. 
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By further extension, fa^on means 'affectation in man- 
ners' 'ado:' 

D'accepter sans fa^ons I'^poux qu'on vous destine. 
Moliire, Sganardle, 1. 

Pour moi, je n'en fais point de fagoas. 

Id., Miiantkrope, iv, 1. 

The En^ish word fashion has been used in French dur- 
ing the last century to mean 'the style of excluave so- 
ciety;' more recently it has been employed to mean this 
society itself.*' It seems to be thoroughly assimilated in 
French and may be considered a doublet of ja^on and 
faction. 

Hie learned form faction reproduces a rare connotati«i 
of the Classical Latin factionem, meaning 'a group of 
individuals bound together for political action subversive 
of the official program of state;' Bersuire uses the tenn 
in his translation of Livy, explaining its meaning for the 
elucidation of his readers, as follows: 

Faccion n'est autre chose que aucune alliance priv6e, si 
comme est cons^lracion ou amjuradon ou machinadon. 

Oresme used the tenn as a synonym for fa^on: 

AcUm et faction different en espece. Car faction est 
operation par laquelle on oeuvre en mati^ dehors, si 
ccHnme doler ou forger. 

In ^ite of this cautious distinction made by Oresme, 
!t Bistoriqve des AngH- 
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later writers employed faction as a ^nmym for 'actton,' 
particularly 'military action:' 

En toute cette jactton nous ne perdismes que quatre 
. fantadns et un capitaine italien. 

Du Villars, Mimoires (in G.). 

At a still later date faction was used in the pejorative sense 
of 'bad action' or 'deceit:' 

II est dit que tout ce qui avoit est^ fait par la Pucelle 
n'estoit que factions et trotnperie pour seduire le peuple. 
E. Fasquier (in G.)- 

Faction meaning 'military action' still occurs in the modem 
language, but very rarely. In the meaning of "guard duty" 
faction is of common occurrence: "Relever un soldat de 
sa faction." 

As a [Mrsistence of the Latin c«nnotation of 'act' or 
'action,' faction is still used in legal terminology, meaning 
the 'act of testifying:' "Faction de testament." 

Most often faction is employed in the modem tongue 
as Bersuire used it, meaning *a group of persons united 
for some political action:' 

Les factions gibeline et guelfe divisaient plus que jamais 
lltalie. 

Voltaire, M(buts, 6S. 

Naif — natif<NATivuM. 

Naif and natif were used indifferently until the six- 
teenth century; occasionally thereafter: 

D'un ceeur natif. 

L'outri d'amoitr (text in G.)- 
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De son teint la muve blancbeur. 

La Fontaine, Clymhie. 

Naive for native persists in the technical [dirase pointe 
naive, a diamond which naturally bears a pyramidal shape. 
In the older language muf is common in the sense of 'rou^' 
or 'unpolished' where the modern idiom employs brut: 

Qant Murgaiiers lor sort d'une ruche naie. 

J. Bodel, Saisnes, dxxiii. 

Distingua le naij du plat et du buffon. 

Boileau, Art poitique, \. 

Natif represents the Classical Latin nativuu in Frendi. 

Ou bon pays de Haynnau, dont je sois rtatif. 
Froissart, Ckrm., XI. 

II est natif de la dite paroisse. 
Both ruuf and natif (as, indeed, is true of most adjectives) 
are used as substantives: "Les natifs de Paris;" "II est 
un naif." 

Rustre — nistique<RusTicuM. 

The p<q)ular doublet rustre has definitely assumed a 
pejorative sense in French which was <xAy suggested in 
the Classcal Latin busticus. The association of rude 
manners with country folk is not peculiarly a French de- 
velcf>ment; Spanish rtistico serves as the designation of 
a coarse or awkn'ard fellow as well as to signify 'countri- 
fied' or rustic. The French rustre preserves the same 
meaning in the modem language that it exhibits in the 
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first recorded instance of its use in the fourteenth 
century: 

Ung rustre eut envie sur lui. 

Text in H. D. T. 

Venerunt gallandi amoro^ et susxia, les mstes qui 
dlxenint. 

Menot, Sermon sur la Madeleine. 

Men rustre de man. 

Moli^re, Sganarelle, 6. 

The learned form rustique represents Latin susTicus plus 
modem analogical extensions of meaning: 
Ferrements rustiques. 

Bersuire, Titus Livius. 

Maniferes rusUgues; sieges rustiques; plantes rustiques 
(hardy plants) ; ouvrage rustique (in architecture, 
'rough stone work'). 

The following learned doublets appear for the first 
time in the translations of Aristotle made in 1377 by 
Nicholas Oresme. 

AL-SEUDT (Arabic) 

APTITUDINEU 

CIRCULASE 

CITHABA 

COMUUNICASE 

CONFroENTIA 

COPULASE 

DELECTANTEM 

EXHALATIONEM 



azimut zimt 
attitude aptitude 
cercler circuler 
dstre guitare cithare 
conununier communiquer 
confiance confidence 
coupler copuler 
dilettante d^ectant 
exhalaison exhalation 
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PRAGiLis frele fragile 

INCLINATIONEH inclioaisoti mclinatioD 

LEGALis loyal 14gal 

HATUTiNALEU matinal matutinal 

NUTRiTioNEM nounisscHi nutrition 

PARTIALIS partiel partial 
PEBAGRiNUS pilerin p6r6grin 

SECOLUGESE recueilUr r^colliger 

Follows a list of the passages in Oresme in which these 
doublets occur: 

Le point du del qui est tout droit sus nostre teste est 

appelt^ cenith. 
L'en peust cirailer ou aler tout entour. 
Citkia-e ce est cythole; et lira, ce est harpe. 
C'est forte chose de commimer ou commtmiquer. 
A la confidence de I'aide de nostre seigneur Jesu Christ. 
A ceste doubte est copidie et prochaine une autre 

doubte. 
Soi delecter est propre as cboses qui out ame. 
Les vapeurs ou exhalactons qui sent entre nous et le 

sol^. 
Cette chose semble estre jragile et petite. 
Inclination same par I'e^rit humain. 
Un homme est dit IdgiU qui garde les loys. 
Planetes sont matuttnetes et du vespre. 
La nulritian ou d^;estion se fait mieux en dormant. 
Volenti parcial. 

Le peregrin qui voyageoit au sainct temple. 
RecolHgier ou recueillir. 
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Of the above, the foIlowiDg are chosen for discus^oo: 

AzimUt — Z^t<AL-SEMDT. 

Both aamut and zinit are learned words. The latter, 
however, shows an extension of meaning not present in 
the Arabic etymon, which means 'the direction' or 'the 
way.' In the language of the Arabic astronomers the term 
AL-SEMDT meant a 'point' or 'direction' on the compass 
or on the horizon, and the arc extending from this point 
to another point directly over the head of the observer 
called in the Arabic 'samt al-ra's,' that is 'zenith.' In 
modem astronomy azimuth is the term used to designate 
the arc of the horizon between the plane of the meridian 
and a vertical circle drawn through the center of a given 
celestial body. 'Azimuth' appears earlier in Enghsh than 
in French: 

From this senyth. . . ther come a maner krokede strikes 
like to the clawes of a coppe kervyng overthart the 
almikanteras. And this same strikes or divisions ben 
deped azymuthz. Thise Azimutz serven to know the 
costes of the firmament. 

Chaucer, Astrolabe, i, 19. 

Cerdes imparfaitz af^lez par les Arabes azimuthz. 
Jacquinot, Astrolabe, 15 (late 
fifteenth century). 

Zenith represents the point from which the vertical line 
is dropped to the horizon. Since this point is in astronomy 
a star above the observer, zenith comes to mean in general 
parlance 'the portion of the heavens directly above the 
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observer.' Like many other learned terms first appearing 
in Oresme, a long period elapsed before zinit reiy^xared 
in the written language. 

Le point du ciel qui est tout droit sus noste teste est 
a(f>eU^ cemtk. 

Oresme, TraDsIatioo of De Codo terraque. 

Et (Hit leur eenich en esqtiinoctial. 

Teitt of 1493 (in G.). 

Communier — communiquer<COMMUNiCASE. 
Communier first appears in French in the sense of ecde- 
^astical Latin communicare: 

missae cantat fist mul ben 
poblen lo rd commumet. 

St. Liger, 83. 

Not until the fourteenth century do we find it in the 
sense of Classical Latin communicare: 

Tant qu'il n'est riens qu'el ne luy communk 
Touchant beaut4 pour croistie son roman. 

Le Plaisant Boutehors d'oysiveti, (in G.), 

The use of communier in this latter meanmg was epbem 
eral; it was soon supplanted by the learned form com- 
muniquer, and henceforth communier is restricted to 'the 
taking of the sacrament.' This meaning is found in the 
Latin of the Church Fathers, Tertullian and Augustine, 
and in the Vulgate. For example: 

Ut his verbis tota facie corpore Christi et sanguine 
COMMXTNICEUUS. 

St Augustine, Sermon 17, S. 
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Communiquer continues in the modem language tbe 
Clas^cal Latin connotation of comuunicase, being an- 
onymous with franifl>ef^e<TKANSMiTT£SE. Reflexively, 
the verb means to enter into communication with some- 
one. An obsolescent flgurative use of commumquer, com- 
mon in the seventeenth century meant 'to take part in,' 
— a connotation closely allied to that of the pc^ular form. 

Le ooeur communigue i telle dqxavatiCHi. 
Bouchet, Siries, in, 177. 

An extension of this meaning is oHnmon in modem legal 



Le conseil poutra communiquer avec I'accus^ apr^ son 
inteiTogatoire. 

Code d'instntctioH crimmelie, art. 302. 

By analogy, the common figurative use: 

Les deux maisons communiquent par ime gal^rie. 

Spanish comulgar and comunkar have developed ^mi- 
larly to the French doublets just mentioned. The ex- 
pression comulgar con ruedas de molmo — 'to be a credu- 
lous person' — is old and interesting. Comtmicar corres- 
pmids semantically to communiquer. 

Loyal — 16gaI<LEGALis. 

Loytd did service in the sense of Classical Latin legalis 
until the adoption of the learned fomi ligai caused the 
popular form to be supplanted in this sense. The system 
of chivalry led to the establishment of a new code of laws 
— laws of honor, love and probity — and be *riio con- 
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fwnted to these laws was called hytU. During the Old 
French period, loyal most frequently served in this coo- 
notaticoi. 

S'il fust leials ben resemblast barun. 
Rohnd, 3764. 

Pour dinner exeo^le auz aultres d'estre loiates a leurs 
maris. 

Froissart, Ckromques, ii, 339. 

Secours et champion de dames et de pucelles, de veufves 
et d'orfdielins en tous leurs loyaxlx besoings. 
Perceforest, czxii, 35. 

In the sense of 'legitimate,' 'lawful:' 

Et autre ki 'blasm^ ait est^, se escundirad par serment 
num4, ceo est a saveir per xiiii humes leals par num. . . 
Laws of William the Conqueror, 1 7. 
Plme loyate — jiArase of feudal law meaning a 'wound 
inflicted by one vassal uptm anotb^ of the width and 
d^th of an inch,' as punishment for which the guilty <Kie 
was to pay the lord 7 pounds, 8 sous. 

Ligal represents in the modem language the meaning 
of Classical Latin legalis. Loyd is used only in the sense 
of 'true' and 'loyal' in the English sense. 

PMerin — p4r6grin<PERAGRiNUM. 

Latin peragrinare, for peragrinari, (per plus ager) 
was used in the late Latin period with the meaning 'to 
wander from place to place.' lOie adjective peragrinus 
used as a substantive meant 'a wanderer,' more particularly 
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tbe type familiar in the middle ages bent upon paying 
a visit to some sacied shrine or tbe Holy City. French 
pterin represents this latter idea in the earliest cases of 
its use: 

Si vint a Verone en Lombardie et herberja en la vile 
et trova des pelerins assez et des gens qui s'en aloioit 
en I'ost. 

Villehardouin, Conguete de Con- 

stantmo^, 41, 

Suz mun degret gist uns morz pelerms. 

St. Alexis, Sttophe 71. 

As pelerritts fait oster tost 
Son hiayme et sa coif abatre. 

GiUes de Chin, 2142. 

As an adjective pilerin refers to foreign falcons which 
were used in the chase but which were not generally satis- 
factory, smce they were acclunated with difficulty. In 
this sense both pilerm and pirigrin occur: 

Le faukon que on dit pelersn qui est moult bon mais 
il est tendre a la froidure. 

Text in G. 

En celle mer sont ysles ou font leur niz maintz oyseaulx 
qui ne sont trouvez fors que en icelle ysle, et nom- 
meement faulcons et pdlerins et eanerillons. 

lAvre des Hystoires des Parties 
d'Orient, J. Haytwi (text m G.). 

Ce sont otseaulx pir^grins. 

Rabelais, iv, 352. 

Pir6grih occurs in Oresme, accordii^ to Godefroy, in 
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the sense of traveler or stranger. This meaning is found 
in the sixteenth century, but is considered obsolete by 
Fivetigre in the sevmteenth. 

Je jette cris de lamentable voix 
Voyant ainsi bergiers de toutes parts 
Far faux pasteitrs dechassez et espars, 
Lesquels fuyans la peine a eux prochaine 
Sont peregrins en r^on lointaine. 

C. Marot, EUgie vi. 

Pirigrin is comnMHi in the meaning 'strange' or 'foreign:' 

U est contralnt en obeyssant mettre la main et la plume 
a matiere si elegant ou peregrine que elle transcede la 
summite de son intelligence. 

La Nef de SanU (Text in G.). 

En langt^ pSrigrin. 

Montaigne, Essais, I, iii, xiii, p. 330. 

In the modem language pirigrin is used only in the femi- 
nine form as a substantive to indicate a famous pearl of 
the crown of Spain. Thb b probably due to ellipsis; la 
pierre or perle pMgTine>la p&rigrine. In Middle French 
P^igrm was used to indicate a foreigner domicUed in 
Rome OF in one of the countries under her dominion. — 
The ei^ression communion pirigrme, meaning a sort of 
ecclesiastical punishment whereby a priest was deprived 
of the right to preach publicly in the church and was 
temporarily or permanently lowered in rank, is rarely used 
in modem French. 
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Chapter V. — Influence of the Rh£tokiqueuss 

Although the Rh^toriqueurs revelled id intellectual and 
formal poetry, there was not one among them — Cretin, 
Jean Marot, Meschinot, Molinet or Jean le Maire — 
capable, in ^ite of all their latinizing, of influencing pro- 
fotmdly the language. Most of the many neologisms which 
occur in their writings were never assimilated by the lan- 
guage, or else were temporarily forgotten and re-introduced 
as new terms at a much later date. (Cf. Brunot, i, SOI.) 
The "urge" to create a vehicle that should be capable 
of conveying the delicate and the lofty ideas \rfiich were 
now in larger process of being re-discovered in the clasacs, 
led inevitably to an unrestricted borrowing from the nobler 
tongue. Oresme (Introduction to Aristotle's EtMcs) thus 
excuses himself for his latinizing: 

Si comme entre innumerabies examples puet apparoir 
de ceste tres commune proportion: Homo est animal. 
Car homo ^gnifie homme et femme, et nul mot de 
fran^ys ne ^gnifie ^uivalent, et animal slgnifie toute 
chose qui a ame sen^tive et sent quant Ten la touche, 
et il n'est nul mot en fran^oys qui ce signifie predse- 
ment. Et ainsi de plu»eurs noms et verbes et mesme- 
ment de aucuns sincathegoremes, si comme plusetu^ 
propositions et autres, qui tres souvent scmt es livres 
dessus dis que Ton ne puet bien translater en fran^ys. 

To make his translations intelligible to the reader, Oresme 
wisely added a table of mots itranges arranged alphabetic- 
ally, with references to these explanations in the body of 
the text. 
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What the vulgar tongue most con^icuously lacked was 
that rich facility in synonyms which gave such a wealth 
of expres^on to the Qassical languages. The translator 
of Les quatre Uvres des Rots pointed out this poverty 
of vocabulary in the vulgar tongue in the following lines 
of his introduction. (Brunot, i, S17.) 

Aucune fois, li latins ait plusours mos que en romans 
nous ne poions e:q)rimer ne dire proponent, tant est 
imperfaite nostre laingue; si com on dit ou latin erue, 
eripe, libera me, pour lesquelz III mos en latin, nous 
disons un soul mot en romans, delivre-mot. 

One of the most natural consequences of this need was 
the introduction of doublets, a procedure which resulted 
in making this the most prolific period in the contributioo 
of doublet groups in the entire history of the lai^;uage. A 
large t^oportion of these doublets of the Middle French 
period were "learned" in form. The following list in- 
cludes the learned doublets contributed by writers of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries other than Bersuiie and 
Oresme: 



AESTUABIAOH 

AMYGDALAH 

ANATICULAM 

ANNATAH 

APPREHENDERE 

ARMATURAM 



AVISTARDAM 



^tier estuaire 
amande amygdale 
nille anille 
aim^ annate 
apprendre appi^tender 
armure armature 
assouvir assoupir 
bitarde outarde 
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Tbc Sautte* af DMkltta 

BA8TITA batie bastide 

BASTONNATA bitooii^ bastonnade (Spanish) 

BOHBAGGiNE (Italian) ba^n bomba^ 

BREVEu brief bref 

BUCCAM bouche bouque 



CAVALLICATA 

CAHPUU 

CAPANNAM 

caparaz6n (Spanish) 

CAPFA 

CAPTIVUM 

CASONIAU 

CABTULABIUM 

CAVASE 

CENTENARIUM 

CHARTAU 

CHOLERAU 

CmCTURASE 

CINGULARZ 

COCTIONEH 

COUPLETAS 

CSEDENTUU 

CUCULIAM 

CUCURBITAM 

CURSABIUM 

DACTYLE 
DECADENTIAU 



chevauch^ cavalcade 
champ camp (Italian) 
cabine cabane 
caparasse capara^on 
ch^>e cape 
chftif o^tif 
charogne carogne 
Chartrier cartulah'e 
chevrer ' caver 
centenier centenaire 
charte carte 
colore cholera 
cintrer ceinturer 
Sanger dngler 
cuisson coctioD 
complies completes 
cr^ance croyaoce cr^ence 
coule cuculle cagoule 
gourde cucurbite courge 
coursier corsaire 

datte dactyle 
d^^ce decadence 
d^livrer d^ib^rer 
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DICTUU 
DUCATUM 

EXAHEN 
EXFUCATUU 
EXQUADSA 
EXSUCAHE 

GAMBATA 
CKAVEM 
HEREDITARIUM 

HKiNC (Germanic) 

IMPLICARE 
INCLUDERE 
INDUBATUM 
INPANTEM 
INGENIARE 

INQUISITOREM 
INStflNIA 

UBEKATIONEM 
UGATURAH 

MACULAH 

MAGISTRAUAU 

MANDATUH 

MARKA (Germanic) 

MEDIANUU 
METALLEAM 
UONASTESIUU 
HUSCUtUH 



dit dicton dictum 
duch^ ducat 

essaim examen 
^loy^ expliqu4 
guerre escadre escouade 
essuyer essucqtier 

jamb^ gambade 
gtief grave 
h&itier h6r6ditaire 
rang harangue 

employer impliquer 
enclore inclure 
endur^ indur^ 
enfant infant 
engeigner ing^er 

enquetew inquisiteur 



livraison liberation 
liure ligature 

maiele macule 
mistral magistral 
mand^ mandat 
marche marque 
moyen median 
miulle m^dfuUe 
moutier monast^re 
moule muscle muscule 
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NAVIGARE 

NYCK (Dutch) 

PALAM 

PAI.ISATA 

PALATINUM 

PALMAU 

PASSATA 

PAUSAM 

PENICILLUH 

PHALANCEU 

PHANTASTICUM 

PLACET 

PODACRUU 

POKKO (Germanii 

PBAEDICATOREM 

PKECARIA 

PKESIDENTIAM 

PULSATIVUM 

QUAUQOAM 

RASUM 

KATIONEM 

RECOLLECTA 

RELAXARE 



RETOBTUM 
KEVENDICARE 
RHYTHMUM 
ETJPTURAM 



noel oatal 

nager naviguer 

niche nique 

pelle pale 

palisste [>a]issade 

paladin palatin 

paume palme 

pass^ passade 

pose pause 

pinceau p^dlle 

planche phalange palanque 

fantasque fantasdque 

plait placet 

pouacre podagre 

poche poque 

precheur pr^icateur 

priire pr^caire 

pr^sdance prfeidence 

poussif pulsatif 

cancan quanquam 

rez ras 

raisoD ration 

rkolte r6collette 

relaisser relaxer relacher 

rfipit re^Kct 

riorte retorte 

revancher revendiquer 

rime rythme 

roture rapture 
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SALATA 

SARCOPHAGOM 

SCABINOU 

SEPARARE 

SIUULASE 

SINISTRAM 

SOLICITAKE 

SOKTEH 

SPATHULAM 

STIPULAXE 

SUPEfiSALTUM 

TACTOU 
TAENIAM 

TAPPO (Germanic) 

TELETTAM 
TERRITORIUM 
THYBSUM 
TOCCAHB 

VALENTEM 

VARIOLAH 

VIATICUM 

VINDICARE 

VIPERAM 

VIRGAM 



sal^e salade 
cercueil sarcophage 
^chevin scabin 
sevrer s^parer 
sembler simuler 
s&iestie ^nistre 
soucter sollidter 
sort sorte 
^ule ^tule 
4tider stipuler 
sursaut soubresaut 

tac tact 
t^e t^ia 
tampon tapcm 
toilette tellette 
teiToir territoire 
torse thyrse trou 
toucher toquer 

vaillant valant 
v^role variole 
voyage viatique 
venger vendiquer 
guivre vif»fere 
vei^ vergue 



TTie following are chosen for discussion: 
Colore — choltei<CHOLERAM. 
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Classical Latin choleba was a learned borrowing from 
the Greek x°^P"i Mgnifying an ailment of the 'bile' or 
liquid element of man's nature. The medical philosophy 
of the middle ages developed the Greek idea to the absurd 
tenets of Paracelsus and the alchemistic school. In Late 
Latin CALiDA CHOLERA, meaning 'anger,' is found in con- 
texts where the classical language would have used ira: 

Si quis alteri pedem, manum aut oculum in calida 
CHOLERA abstulerit, 60 libram em. reus erit 

Text of 1266 in Du Cange. 

Throughout the Old French period tf-e<iRA is used to 



Icil chevalchent fierement e a ire, 
puis escrient I'enseigne paienisme. 

Rolattd, 1921. 

Ja fud tels om, deu inimix, 
qui I'encusat ab Chielpering: 
Vira fud granz cum de senior, 
et sancz Lethgiers oc s'ent pavor. 

St. Uger, 73. 

Only one example of a derivative of cholexa is found up 
to the latter part of the fifteenth century: 

Qui les orroit de colerique 
Pleidoier ou de fleumatique. 

G. de Provins, Bible, ZS74. 

The earliest appearance of coUre in French is in the 
meaning attributed to cholera in Classical Latin: 
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Medicines usuales et singles qui purgent la colere. 

La Ckmirgie de Guy de Chauliac, 
edition of 1490. 

Probably this first serious treatise in Froich on medical 
sdence employs the term as a direct borrowing of the 
Latin word. The orthography varies during the sxteenth 
century. In the following passage a similar confu^n of 
q)elling exists, but there can be no doubt that colire in 
the modem sense was what was in the writer's mind. 

Desdain mesl^ de cholere. 

J. Le Maire des Beiges (text in G.). 

During the seventeenth century colire was used as an 
adjective: 

Du Dom de [Mosofrfie elle fait grand myst^re, 
Mais elle n'en est pas pour cela moins colire. 

Moli^, Femmes savantes, it, 9. 

This use is practically c^solete in modem French. 

Enqdoyer — impliquer<iMPLiCARE. 

In the earliest examples of its use in French, employer 
means 'to plunge' or 'thrust' (modem enjoncer) : 
N'en i ad eel sa lance n'i empteit. 
Roland, 3418. 

Que parmi le cors li emplote 
le fer dont la lance ne ploie. 

Perceval, (text in G.). 

In mediaeval Latin there appears an expresaon, m ser- 
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viTio iMPLiCAXE, the [^rasc being equivalent in meaning 
to modern French employer: 

Judicatum est ab omnibus ut si francus homo vel inge- 
nus femina in sbkvitio qwnte sua implicavekit. 
Text of 819 m Du Cange. 

This use of employer is found as early as the second half 
of the twelfth century: 

Tous li dient, vostre soit dontl 
bien i est enploiez \i dons. 

GuiUaume tTAnglelerre, 882. 

In this sense employer is still in common use. 

J'employais les soupirs et meme la menace. 
Radne, Brittamcui, ii, 2. 

The phrase employer le vert et le sec is due to the 
ellipsis of the word bois; le bois vert et le bois sec in the 
meaning 'use fair and foul means to accomplish a pur- 
pose.' Bien employi sometimes means bien fait: 

Ce serott bien em^oyi, mon»eur, si vous estiez em- 
poisonne. 

Marguerite de Navarre, Heptameron, 

70™ nouvelle. 

The learned doublet form impliquer first ai^)ears during 
the fourteenth century, meaning 'to contain' or 'envelope:' 

Terre et mere vous obeyra 
Et ce que dedans s'impligue. 

Text of fifteenth century (in G.). 
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Ce que le del drcuyt et implique. 

Text of sixteenth century (in G.)- 

In the sense of 'to fasten upon' or 'enlace:' 

Et sont les capreoles et chevelures ou les feuilles de la 
vigne blanche se itnpiiquent et suq>endent semblables 
aux nostres. 

Jardin de Santi (text in G.). 

Figuratively: 

Les hommes seculiers s'impliquent a vanitez et es choses 



P. Fe^uet, text of 148Z (in G.). 

In the soise of 'complicate:' 

Nod (^stant ses douleurs et tant de maladies imfUquies. 
Th. de B^, Vie de Calvin, (in H. D. T.) 

In philosophical parlance im^quer has come, by reason 
of an ellip^s, to mean 'craitradict one another;' ces deux 
propositions imf^iquent contradicti<m>ces deux prqio^- 
tions mpliquetit: 

Manage h ddfaut de paiement: les deux proportions 
impUqueraient. 

Beaumarchais, Figaro, iii, 15. 

Moyen — mMian <medianum. 
Latin medianus was used during the clas^cal period 
in the sense of 'average price,' in such expressions as 

MEDIANA EQUA and HEDIANUS TAUSUS. In MEDIANA VOX 

and HEDiANA VENA it seems ^'nonymous with uedius. 
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Id late Latin the term af^iears as a substantive, meaning 
'intermediary' or 'intercession.' 

Electo per uedianuu suum. 

Du Cange, eighth century. 

Moyen first appears in French meaning 'average' or 'com- 
mon:' 

Si VU2 dormez entre mekns clergies, pennes de colombe 
surargentedes. 

Oxford Psalms, Ixvii, 14. 

Joseph estoit molt moiens horn; 
Petit avoit de garison. 

Text of 1223 (in G.). 

Cllz pechiez (luxure) est part tout communaulz et 

moyens; 
A crestiermes gens, a Juys, a payois. 

Jean de Meung, Testament (in G.). 

In the latt» part of the thirteenth century moyen is used 
as a s^onym for miiieu: 

Car ce scmt deux extremites 
Que richesce et mendicites 
Ja moyens a non soffisance. 

Roman de la Rose, 1Z197. 

Bim est advis^ ceiui qui sail garder le m&yen et qui 
ports gentilmente autant les prosperities en cette vie 
comme les adver^ties. 

Amyot (text in G.). 

Froissart is the first to use Trwyen as a substantive mean- 
ing 'intermediary:' 
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IIm ScButln of DHUrta 

Et li doi cardinal estoient traitieur et moyen et alant 
de I'un a I'aultre. 

Froissart, Chromques, v, 196. 

A la pri^re et moyen du due de Lancastre. 
Ibid., XV, 271. 

TTie term occurs also as a syncmym of protectee: 

Lesquielz furent moiens et protecteurs. 
(Text in G.) 

The expresdon sans moyen was nearly equivalent to the 
later phrase sans ja^on: 

Sans mil tnoien ne reservation. 

Froissart, Ckroniqttei, z, 145. 

£n^ prist ses messages, si les envoia sans moyen al 
marchis Boniface. 

Villehardouin (text in G.). 

In the modem lai^;uage moyen preserves most of its ac- 
quired connotations with some few extensions of meaning, 
as m the following expressions: 
La moyenne latinit^, le moyen fran^ais, etc. 

Prendre un moyen terme (to choose a middle course 
fOT effecting a conciliation). 

Cours moyen (the average price of stock on the Bourse 
for any given day), 

Le moyen math^matique. 

The learned doublet first appears in the fifteenth c^tu- 
ry; it remains a rarely employed term and it still savors 
of the bookish: 
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Tha Scmutita at DoBbleta 

Vaine qui est dicte la mediaine. 

0. de la Haye (in H. D. T.). 

Veine appelles vulgairement mediane. 
A. Parf, iv, 21. 

Midiane (in Cotgrave, 1611 ) the back or middle veine; 
tbe inward branch of the shoulder veine; descending 
downe the arme unto the hand and there dispersing 
itself among the fingers. 

The term first appears in mathematics in the seventeenth 
century: 

r n'est pas necessaire que ces deux lignes mediannes 
soient si justement I'une derrifcre I'autre. 

E. Vinet et Mizauld, Maison ckam- 
Pestre, page 176. Paris, 1607. 

Nager — naviguer<NAVicARE. 

A single example of navioare used in the meaning 'to 
swim' is recorded in Classical Latin: 

Postque mdrae minimum 'iam certe navigat' inquam. 
Lentaque dimotis braccbia iactat aquis. 

Ovid, Heroides, xix, 47. 

The usual word in Latin meaning to swim was natake. 
To account for Old French noer it is necessary to sup- 
pose that a pwpular form notake existed in the Latin of 
Gaul. Throughout the Old and Middle French periods 
noer (later nouer) is the usfial term used to mean *to 
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li cevals noe, dedens I'eve s'estent 

Btaimbcrt, Ogkr, 1974. 

Et toutes les bestes qui volent par I'air et noent par 
I'laue. 

B. Latiui, Trisor, M. Chab^e, 12. 

As late as 1622, nomer iq^pears meaning 'to swim:' 

Prendre i'air, foidre le vent . . nouer entre deux airs 
et aultres telles fa^ns de parler pour dire le v(d de 
I'oyseau. 

R, Francis, MerveiUes de Na- 
ture, p. 54. 

During the second half of the fifteenth century it was 
still commonly used; nager began to be generally used 
in the sense of 'to swim' during the first half of the 
sixteenth century, though nouer still occurs: 

Et s'aventuroyent de nouer en tel estat la rivi^. 
O. de la Marche, Mim. i, 28. 

Ceux qui peurent echapper twgirent le foss6. 
Ibid. Mim., u, 13. 

Et jusques a faire essay de Kager le Rin a cheval. 

Ibid. Intro, v. 

In the following p>assage from Ronsard, nouer is used 

where we should more naturally expect nager or naviguer: 

Advienne qu'une de vous 
Nouant la mer passagke 
Se joigne a quelqu'un de nous 
Par une nopce estrang^re. 

Odes, I, V, 3, ed. 1584, p. 375. 

11« 
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Nager appears early in the meaning 'to navigate:' 
Si^eot a fort et nagent et guveroent. 
Rolmd, 2631. 

Ja oreot fait les nes ^qrareillier 
Ou se feront droit a Comet nafier. 

Ettfances Oper, 7443. 

CM nage cmtre fort escluse 
Qui ses propres serjans acuse. 

R. de MoiMens, Cariti, cdi, 1. 

Its use in this sense may be observed as late as the 
sixteenth century: 

Attendre vent prc^ce et oportnn pour nagfir. 

Cent Ifouveites wuvdles, 100. 

Ceux qui nagent entre deux eaus, sent du tout traistres 
k ENeu. 

Calvin, Sermons (text in G.). 

The disappearance of nouer meaning 'to swim' is possibly 
due to the confusion of the term with niwer<Latin no- 
DABE, 'to knot.' Early records of nager used in place of 
nouer are the following: 



Aval tres parmi la riviere 
Nagierent tant, ce m'est aviere 
Qu'il sont venu au pavellon 
La ou trova son' compaignon 
Qui iluec atentu I'avoit. 

Les Mervelles de Rigomer, 11,997 

-12,101. 
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Atant s'en vont sanz nul ddai, 
Bien demijor parmi un lai; 
Le va najant li anemis. 

G. de Coind, Miracle {in G.). 

n faut qu'il naige qui est soutenu par le menton. 

Palsgrave, EckardssemetU, etc. p. 451. 

Ifaviguer began to di^lace nager in the sense of 'to 
oav^te' in the early part of the sixteenth century: 

Esmeu a naviguer la mer oceane. 

M. du Redouer, Le Nouveau Monde, 
(in H. D. T.). 

Vaugelas reports a controversy concerning the pn^>er 
form of the word; was it more correct to say naviguer 
or navigert He states that the court preferred the latter 
form and fae supports this spelling. Writing in 1771, 
Tr£ville states that naviguer is the commoner jMUnunda- 
tion and is that used by seamen. 

Rez — ras<HASUM. 

After a long period of uncertainty, the learned form 
ras has maintined its place in the modem language while 
the popular form rez has become nearly obsolete save in 
the phrase rez-de-chaussie. Latin radere developed into 
Old French redre>rire, later written raire. The past 
participle of the earlier form res, presently ^>elled rez, 
persisted as an adjectival form along side of rtu, the new 
form created by etymological reaction, which is stUl used 
in the modem lai^uage in proverbial e:q»«S8ions: 
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A barbe de fou on apprend k rake. 

Ud barbier rrnt I'autre (one thief helps another). 

Rez occurs early in the Old French texts: 

Res a res U copa I'oreille. 

Florimont (text in G.)- 

Rets et rets 11 tranchait I'oreille. 
Ibid. 

Cheulx de Canbray I'abatirent res a res de terre. 
Froissart, Ckrotiiques, ii, 209. 

Du sel ODt pris et retenu 
Tant que res furent leur panier. 

Beaumanoir, Pole Larguece, 21A. 

(1290 circa). 

The adverbial phrase rez & rez, later altered to ras & ras, 
was considered old as early as the seventeenth century; 
Oudin (Grammaire frangoUe; Paris, 1632) states that 
this phrase is unknown to him; neither Nicot nor Monet 
mentions the expres^on. Rez was also used substantively: 

Le mont Olympe a de haulteur depuis le rez de la 
plaine d'abas. 

Amyot, PubUus Aemilius, page 892, 

(1567). 

Again it was used as an adjective, as modem ras is used: 

Tout alentour le pais estoit rez et descouvert. 

Amyot, Ariaxerxes, (in Ci i.^«lK 
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De moy vir rez seroit otreur 
Car je sembleroye tigneiu. 

E. Deschamps, Pois. iv, 65. 

Hie {i^irase rez pied or rez terre, once common in the 
writtoi language, is now nearly obsolete. It [>ers!sted 
vigorously up to the nineteenth century: 

Puis raza rez pied rez terre, toute la forteresse. 

Amyot, Demetrius, (in G., 1560). 

Pauvre tbtelogiens qui ne volaient que rez pied, rez 
terre. 

Bossuet, (*** Avertissement au Prot. 

Us s'^tablissent nu^ment d rez de terre. 
Buffon, Ours. 

The phrase au rez de meaning 'except,' occurs in Middle 
French: 

Et commandons au dessus dis que toute le rayme que 
il ont en leurs maisons, il faut oster dedens VHI jours, 
au rez de demi-cent. 

Text of 1344 (in G.). 

Rez-de-ckaussie first appears in Nicot. (Tresor de la 
Langue Frangoyse, Paris, 1606.) 
Le mur est h rez-de-chaussie. 
Ras first occurs in the meaning of 'a measure ol grim.' 

Deux raz d'avoine. 

Text of 1429 (in G.). 
It was used to indicate smooth-finished cloth: 

Des chappeaulx les uns sont ras, les autres sent a polls. 
Rabelais, Gargatttua, xiii. (1542.) 
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Ac SflUtttIa af Daabkta 

In this sense' it is still used elliptically as a substantive, 
both in the masculine and feminine: 

EUe 6tait de ras de Chalons. 

ScarroD, VirgUe travesti, A. 

Etoffes de laine, comme rases, frises et diamines. 

De ViUars, Lettre & Colbert (text 
in H. D. T.). 

In the modem language ras most frequently refers to hair. 
This use is first recorded by Cotgrave (1611): 

To require or exact of a man more than he can yield. 
Vouloir prendre un honune ras par les cheveux. 

Tondre ras un cheval. 

Extensions of meaning are present in the phrases: 

Table rase (a tablet without engraving of any kind), 
(faire table rase 'to make a dean sweep.') 

Mesure rase (even measure). 

B&timent ras (vessel without masts). 

In Spanish, the masculine substantive ras means "identi- 
ty' or 'equality of level between two or more objects,' 
TTie adverbial egression ras con ras means 'on the same 
level' or 'equally.' The adjective raso is the equivalent of 
French ras, and like it may be used as a substantive to 
refer to doth — in particular to satin goods. Raso is 
used figurativdy in the meaning plain, ordinary, simple, 



Note: It seems probable that French ras was borrowed from 
^oveo^ ras of the same meaning. It is tbnefore, not a revet- 
slonaiy fonn of Latin lusus. 
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The Sonaatlcs at DonUet* 

— as in the eiqwession un soldado raso — 'a "buck" 
private.' 

Rime — rythine<RHYTHMUs (?). 

It is difficult to determiiie the exact tneanitig of rime 
in Old French. There is no lack of exan^les upon -niddi 
to base a semantic study, but unfortunately these ex- 
anqiles do not help greatly to determine the answer to 
the question involved, namely, whether rime refers to the 
measured verse-form of poetry — the 'rhyme' or 'as- 
sonance' of the lines — or whether it refers more particu- 
larly to the external arrangement of the lines in rows on 
the sheet. If we accept the etymolt^ of the DictUmtuare 
giniriU, which allies the terms rime and rytkme to rhyth- 
Mus, we virtually subscribe to the former hypothesb con- 
cerning the meaning of rime. If, on the other band, we 
accept Meyer-Liibke's etymology, which derives rime 
from Old High German him, meaning 'a row' or 'number,' 
the latter hypothesis as to the meaning of rime would 
seem to be the more probable. According to Meyer-Lubke's 
etymology, rime and rytkme are not doublets.** However, 
the semantic development of the two words shows that 
they have generally been con^dered as such, ri^tly or 
wrongly, according to the etymology which may ultimate- 
ly be agreed lipon. 

" Perbaps the foUowing lines in Uonine verse will serve to 
dear the situation concerning the meaning of rime in Old French. 
Ja mais ne vm erent dit vtts 
De uule rime qui seb sanblent. 
Or entoid^s con il asanbleot 
Et con il sont a dire fort ! 

Hunbaut, 34-37 (Foereter), 
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Tha Scmutlei of DosblaU 

Rimer appears early in the Old French texts: 

Que unc ne soi rimer 

Ne raisun ordener. 

P. de Thairn, Comput, 113. 
The substantive first appears in the following: 

Puis que des lais ai comend^ 

Ja n'iert pur nul travail Iais^£ 

Les aventures que jeo sai 

Tut par rime les cunterai. 

Marie de France, Yonec, I. 
th.t conunon English expression, 'without rhyme or rea- 
son,' goes back to a similar phrase in Middle French: 

Leur pech6 a fort me desplet 

Veu qu'il n'y a raisoji ne rime. 

Text of fifteenth century (in G.). 
Oresme uses rime to translate Latin rhvthmus in the 
following passage from Aristotle's Ethics: 

n ne prent pas rimes, ainsi comme Ten use commune- 
ment en frangois de ce mot; il entent par rime toute 
mesure convenable de sillebes ou de sons. . . Les rimes et 
mesures des prononciations. . . Musique bien rim4e. 
In the modem language a clear distinction between rythme 
and rime is generally observed; rime refers to the con- 
sonance of the final accented syllable of the last word in 
two or more verses of poetry; rythme indicates the sym- 
metrical distribution of a succession of sounds in mu^c 
or poetry. 

Darmesteter suggests that the gender of rime became 
feminine by analogy with other words ending in mute e 
which are, as a rule, of that gender. Whether we accept 
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his etymology of the word or not, it seems probable that 
this latter hypothecs is correct. As for the etymology, 
could there not have been influences working both ways, 
from the Latin and the Germanic elements, as a result 
of which the word rime was evolved as a sort of hybrid 
derivative tbroi^ a contamination of the two possiUe 
etyma? 

Rythme is first found in French in the following 



Ritkme n'est aultre chose que langaige mesur^ par lon- 
gueur de syllabes en conveniente termination propor- 
cionnallement accentu4, lequel se faict en plu^eurs ma- 
nieres on e^)eoes cy apres declares. 

P. Fabri, Rketorique, ii, I. (1520) 

This definition is similar to that foimd in a grammar of 
mediaeval Latin quoted by Du Cange: 

Rythmus est pedum temporumque junctiura velox, di- 
visa in arsi vel thesi, vel tem[His, quo syllabas metimur. 
Differt autem kythmus a metro quod metrum in verbis, 
RYTHMUS in modulatione ac motu corporis sit. 

M. Victorianus, Artis grammaticae. 

Rarely rytkme has been used by extension (metonymy) 

meaning 'poetry:' 

Je ne me soucye pas grandement d'ouyr vos rithmes 
ou chansons. 

Bon. des Perriers, Lysis, p. 4 (1544). 

Je ferais grand tort a notre rhythme. 

La Bottle, Servitude Volontaire. 
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CONCLUSION 

Learned doublets constitute a relatively small but in- 
teresting subdivision of the "mots savants" found in the 
hi^y cultured languages of Western Europe. Their 
presence is particularly noticeable in those languages 
which contain a large pn^wrtion of Latin roots. In the 
broad sense, their introduction has been due, like that 
of learned words generally, to the proclivity for word- 
borrowing common to the educated portion of mankind. 
This predilection for the exotic in terminology may be 
attributed to somewhat definite psycholo^cal causes: the 
de^re to discriminate accurately between closely related 
notions; the purposive will to resort to the scholarly or 
even the technical ^pression of ideas; or, in fine, re- 
cognition of linguistic necessity for the introduction of 
new expressions to meet ever recurrii^ needs of new 
refinements of thought. The result of this impo^tion of 
a learned vocabulary upon the vernacular speech has been 
that frequentiy a native or indigenous word has been at 
different periods duplicated, from an etymok^cal point 
of view, sometimes over and over again, with attendant 
phonetic and semantic differentiation. 

To what extent was the formation of learned doublets 
a conscious process? 

It is apparentiy the general impressiim that the medi- 
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aeval period was in the mam devoid of philological insight, 
and doubtless this is to a certain extent correct. But 
however meager may have beei the mediaeval scholars' 
rect^nition of the etymological origm of the hereditary 
elements of their native speech compared with the learned 
vocabulary with which they were familiar, the more acute 
among them undoubtedly recognized the existence of some 
sort of relationship. The orthography of Middle and 
Renaissance French is proof of a constant effort on the 
part of authors of all classes to imitate as closely as pos- 
^ble the external form of the Latin etymon.** If tbey 
occasionally failed to recognize the real etymon, they were, 
in a great majority of cases, correct. The Rh^toriqueurs 
were the initiators of this movement to latinize the spellmg 
of the French language, but it seems probable that tbey 
were merely putting mto practice a theory of orthogr^y 
that had been rec<^;nized long before they wrote. It is 
quite cert^ that the restored consonants m diet, faicte, 
recoipz, aultre, etc., were never [xtinounced but were in- 
troduced merely with a de^re to simulate the Latin 
orthography. Usually the restoratiwi of the conscmant 
was etymologically correct, which proves that, in general, 
these writers were capable of intelligent philological ob- 
servation. From this, it is safe to assume that the in- 
troduction of learned doublets was largely a conscious 
process."* The innovator was aware of a 'double emploi' 



'* Cf. J. Peletier, Dialogue de I'Ortografe, Paris, ISSO; pp. 70- 
95 where this practice is erplained and defended. 

" One can scarcely escape this conviction after a glance at 
the list of learned doublets contributed by Oresme, who uses 
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of tbs etymon and soi^t thereby to enrich the resources 
of his native speech. 

nionetically, learned doublets present a varying degree 
of similarity to the etymon. Frequently the mere substi- 
tution of a final vowel, in accordance with the phonology 
of the language, as in spatkule, stampe, ^luite, plane, 
or the omis^on of the inflectional ending, as in pastille, 
immobile, nutrition, pimcille, suffices to give the word 
a form that is sufficiently French. Occasionally it is the 
restoration of the original form of the Latin prefix, as in 
illumner, mfant, advenir, or the substitution of a semi- 
learned suffix, as in arcade, pinqade, roulade; or again, 
Latin infinitives of the third conjugation were introduced 
by substituting the French ending -er, e. g. imprimer, 
appr4hender, etc. Borrowings were resorted to, from a 
foreign tongue, of derivatives from a common etymon, 
e. g. (Uto, banque, bandit, bill, stock, cmarre. The process 
submits to no restrictions save the vague but very import- 
ant one of conformity to the natural tendoicies of prcoiun- 
dation peculiar to the language. 

The semantic characteristics of learned doublets can be 
more definitely tabulated than the phonetic. The popular 
doublet is generally more abstract and consequently of 
broader application than the learned form, which is specific 
and concrete in meaning. The folk-form not infrequently 

firtgrin for piterm, confidence for confiance, coptdie for coupUe, 
fragUe for frHe, etc. With Oresme it was not a question of semantic 
necessity to use these learned terms, but rather a predilection for 
scholarly appearance. The same tendency is to be observed in 
Rabelais; but with the latter it is probably a sly satire upon the 
pedants that is intended. 
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possesses meanings which had developed in the etymon 
during the Late Latin period, e. g. ckose, parvis, orteil, 
guitte, ca^tal; while the learned form usually connotes 
the Gasacal Latin »gnification. In the case of ecclesi- 
astical doublets the learned fom reflects the Church Latin, 
whidi continued to produce new meanir^ as Iste as the 
eighth century. Tlie semantic exten^on of learned doub- 
lets within the French period is generally a negligible 
quantity. Hiese learned doublets, since they are less 
used in common qieech than the popular forms, do not 
undergo to the same extent the influence of folk psy- 
chology. That learned doublets may suffer a ktrge degree 
of semantic change is proven by the development of words 
like apothicaire, p6r6grin, lods, hdpital, etc. But the 
number of such cases is relatively small; and the examples 
prove, if anything, that learned doublets which are used 
to de^gnate persons or things are more liable to the 
vicissitudes of semantic fortune than the names of ab- 
stractkms, precisely as happens in the case of learned 
words which are not doublets. 

Historically, the recorded appearance of many learned 
doublets antedates that of the pi^ular form. But here our 
dependence upon the written language must be taken into 
account; even this latter has not yet beai exhaustively 
studied from a lexical standpoint. Into the French domuns 
one may venture with comparative assurance as a result 
of the data compiled since 1890; in Spanish and Italian 
the paths of approach are still unbroken. As far as it is 
at present possible to determine, the earlier aiqiearance 
of the learned form has no ^gnificance except that it 
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The ScBiuIlea at DmUMi 

seems to presuppose the unrecorded existance in the spoken 
language of a pofmlar doublet ^ich had so far diverged 
semantically as to give occasion to reintroduction of tbe 
term with differentiation of meaning. Provided the 
linguistic need proved to be real and permanent, the 
neologism became an integral part of the language, with 
at least one definite semantic value distinguishing it clearly 
from its folk-speech relative, though it frequently passed 
throu^ an imcertain period of development before finally 
establishing its claim to semantic mdividuality. With 
the passage of time the learned doublet tends to beccMne 
nK>re and more stable in its position in the language, 
eventually growing vigorously after the manner of an 
indigenous term. Sometimes, its semantic direction follows 
that of its doublet, and it may happen that the learned 
form will drive out the pedlar form, as grave has af- 
fected grief, or cabale gabelle. But such cases are the 
exception and not the rule; normally the learned doublet 
remans highly specialized in meaning and its semantic' 
development is slow. 
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APPENDIX I 

Tentative ust of authentic doublets 

The list of French doublets given below will be found 
to ^proach c(»iipleteitess; the purpose has been to present 
a compQation as accurate as possible from an etymologic- 
al point of view, based upon the catalogues of Biacbet, 
Michaelis and Thomsen. The study devoted to the [ve- 
paraticai of the list has led to the incluaon of many ad- 
ditional forms. Alphabetical arrangement was possible 
only by listing the etymon first The date ^ven is that 
of 'the first recorded occurrence of the wwd in the lan- 
ffta^ so far as such information is obtainable. Recourse 
has been had chiefly to the DktUmnake gitUral of Hatz- 
feld and Darmesteter. Wherever possible, the year of oc- 
currence is given; otherwise the century is indicated by 
Roman numerals. 

Abacum abaque XIII abaco XVHI 

abacot Neol. ^jacus XVin 

ACREH dgre XIII acre XII 

ACUTUM aigu XI acut 1721 

ADAMANTEM dianunt XII aimant XII 

ADCOLLATA accolfe XII aca)iade 1546 

ADjACENS** aise XII [agio 1710] 
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n* a 

AD-JUSTUS {i-\-jusle) 

ADJUTANTEH 

*ADPASTUM 

ADVENDte 

ADVESSUH 
•aD- VISUM 
ADVOCATUM 
AESTUAKIUH 
AFFACTAHE 

ACKARIUH 

AGCRECATUH 

ALACKEU 

ALANSA (Gennanic} 
ALCOTON (Arabic) 
AL-DjAzn (Arabic) 
ALKHANDjAB (Arabic) 

ALGUAziL (Arabic) 

ALSEUDT (Arabic) 

ALTUU 
AHANTEM 

AHATUU 

AHICAII 

AUYCDALAH 

ANATtCinAH 

ANGELUH 

angulatuh 
•amnata 



af- 



avuster XIV ajuster XVI 
udant XIII adjudant 1704 
appas XIV a[^t XVI 
avenir XI advenir XII 
Bvers(e) 1873 adverse XIII 
avis XII aviso 1690 
avou£ XI avocat XII 
£tier XIV estuaire XV 
affaiter XII aff^ter 1549 

fecter 1621 
agrier XV agrure XIV 
agrigt XII ^r^ 1755 
all^e 1750 aU^gro 1750 
aleoe XII lysine I61S 
hoqueton XII coton XII 
jaseran XI alg^rien Neol. 
kangiar (cangiar) 1617 alfan- 

ge 1636 
vizir 1616 argoum 1535 

guazO 1581 
zfmt XIV azimut XVI 
haut XI alto 1791 
amant XVI aimant XII 
am6 XI aimi XVII 
amie X mie XVII 
amande XIII amygdale 1503 
anille XV nille XIV 
ange XI angelus 1690 
angl^ XIII angul^ 1843 
annte XV annate XV 



al- 
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Tkt Scmaalici • 



ANTIPHONAH 

APPSEHEMDEBE 

APTITODINEM 

AQUAU 

AQUAStUH 

AQUATICUM 

ARANEAM 

AKCATA 

ABCUH 

AREA 

abhatusam 

articulatuu 

articuluu 

asperitateh 

♦assopire 

assina'a (Arabic) 

auctorizare 

augurium 

augustuu 

aureolam 

aubiculam 

auscultahe 

*AVIOLOS 
AVISTARDAU 



antienne XIV antiphone XII 
apprendre X appr^iender XIV 
attitude 1 653 aptitude XIV 
eau 1365 aigue 1611 
6vierXin aiguiftreXIV aqua- 
rium 1863 
aigage 1863 aquatique XIII 
araigne XII ^rigne 1536 
archie XII arcade 1566 
arche XII arc XII 
aire XI are 1793 
armure XIII armature XV 
artill^XII articul^XIII 
orteil XIII article XIH 
4preti XII asp^it^ XII 
assouvir XII assoupir XV 
arsenal XIII darse (darce) XV 
octroyerXI autoriser XII 
heurXII augure XH 
aoflt XII auguste Xin 
loriot XII aureole XIII 
oreille XII auricule Neol. 
^corner IX ausculter 1843 
aieux aieub 
bitarde (bistarde) XII outar- 

deXV 
aisselle 1309 axille XVIII 
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Bacau** 

BATAKE 
BALAUSnUU 
BALNEUM 
BANCUU 

BAN (Germanic) 

*BANDITUM 

BARCABOLLA (Italian) 

BASCA 

BARD (?) [Gennanicl 
•bastita 

BELLDH 
BENEIHCTUU 

BERYLLUK 
BILANCtM 

♦birrettum*' 
*bissacuxum 
bissbxtuu 

BITUMEN 
*BlANC+mUS 

•blanc+etta 
blasphebiare 
blockhaus 



bak XIII bague 1539 
bayantXm b^t XU 
bahistre 1531 balaoste 1314 
bftinXI bagDel701 
bwK XI banque 1535 
bumi^XII bandit Xni 
baniUXm bandit 1640 
barcarolle XVin barqunoUe 

1542 
bargue XI barque 1513 
bayart (baiart) XIII boyart 

XIII bard XIII 
bfttieXIII basUdeXIV 
beau XI bel IX 
benet 1532 benoit Xin b6- 

Qi XIII btoit XUI 
biiUe 1559 b^ XU 
bilan 1617 balance XII 
b^et 1835 barrette 1380 
besaigueXII bisaiglel751 
biss£tre 1611 bissexte XIII 
b^ton XIV bitume 1611 
blanchet 1351 blaoquet 1611 
blaDdtettel351 blanquettel611 
blamer XI bla^h^mer XIII 
blocus XVI blockhaus (obso- 
lete) XVI 
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BOLDONE** (Italian) 
bombaogine (Italian) 

BOHBYCEtnt 

*BORNtATA 

boscettah 
bot[an1+aia 

BOSCOM (P)'" 

nucHU 

BKKKAN 
BRXVEU 
BSIGATA 
*B«OCETTAM" 

BUBALUM 

BUCCAll 

•buioa+etta 

BULLAM 
BUTTEU 



bouding XIII pouding 1754 
^1 poadingue 1765 
basin 1642 bombaiin (obso- 

letfl) 1323 
bbXIU beige XIII 
lorgnte 1530 lorgnade XVII 
bouquet 1379 bosquet 1549 
boutte XIII boutade 1568 
bolaXI bAcbeXII 
biaqoes 1690 brasses XI 
brier dialect broyer XUI 
bief XV brief (obsolete) XU 
brigade 1559 brigade 1330 
brodiette XIII broqaette (dia- 
lect) 1565 
baffle XV bubale 1771 
bouche XII bouque 1390 
boogette xn bu<^ 1764 
boule XI bouUle 1751 bulle 

Xm bill 1685 
boute 1579 botte 1440 



Casallicata chevauch^ XII cavalcade XV 

CADENTIAH chance XIII cadence 1540 

CAELOS cieuz XII dels XVII 

CALATA cal& XII calade 1564 

CALLUS cal Xin calus 1539 

" Cf. M-L., //pa. 

" Cf. Z. t. Ph. Eorii. 426. 

•' Cf. M-L., I3ist. 
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CALOPOios (Greek)" 

*CAMEKATA 

*CAMEBASE 

CAHPANIAU 

CAHPUU 

CANALEU 

CANCELLUU 



CANICUUIM 
CANNAU 
CANONICUU 
CANTATA 

canth[uu]ata 

CAPANNA 

CAPAKAzdN (Spanish) 

CAPPELLANUH 
CAPITALE 
CAPITANEUH 
CAPITELLUM 

CAPITULUM 
CAPPONEM 
CAPPAH 



garbe 1539 galbe 1539 
chambr^ 1539 camarade 1580 
chambrer 1680 cambrer 1530 
champagne 1400 campagne 1535 
champ XI camp 1521 
ch^oeau XII dienal XI ca- 
nal XIII 
chaoceau XII chancel XII 

cancel XII 
chancre 1315 cancre XIII can- 
cer 1S50 
chenille 1330 camcule XVI 
chane Xn canoe XIII 
chanome XI cancmique XIII 
chants XII cantate 1718 
cantonfel377 cantonnade X VII 
cabane 1462 cabine 1783 
caparasse XVIII capara^on 

1498 
chapelain XIII capelan 1529 
cbeptel XI capital 1365 
capitan 1680 capitaine XIII 
cbapiteau XII cadeau 1416 

cadet XV 
chapitre XII capitoul 1611 
chapon XII capon 1690 
chape XII c^w XV 
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CAFKEOLDU 



CAITIVUM 
CAPULUU 
*CAPUliLLUM 

CAPUU 

^cabbonata 

carboneu 

carbunculum" 

CAKNEU 

*CARONIAH 

♦CABBICARE 

CAKTULARIUU 

CASAH 

"CASTELLETUH 

CA8TELLUU 

CASTSATUU 

CATAPALCUU 

CATENAM 

CATHEDRAM 

CAUSAM 

CAVASB 

CAVEAU 

CENTENAKIUM 



cbevTeun XI cabriole 15S0 

caprtele Neot. 
ch&sse XIII casse 1539 cap- 

se 1533 caisse 1559 
cb^tif XII capUf 1488 
chableXII c&ble XV 
chableau dialect c&bleau (c^- 

blot) 1530 
chef DC cap XIII 
charboD^Xn carbonnade 1539 
charbon XIII carbone 1787 
charbouille 1 79 1 escarboucle XI 

carboiiille dialect 
chiur X came Neol. 
charogne XII carogne 1390 
charger XI carguer 1830 
Chatrier 1370 cartulaire 1340 
cbez XII case XIU 
chalet 1 723 chitelet Xn 
ch&teau XI caste! 1734 
chatr£ 1653 castrat 1770 
chafaud XII catafalque 1690 
chauK Xin cad^ne 1540 
chaise 1420 chaire XII 
chose IX cause XII 
chever XI caver 1456 
gabie 1539 cage XII 
centenaire XIV centeDier XV 
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'CEKESEAU 
CEKATUH 
CHASTAU 
CHOLERAU 

CHSISTIANtm 
CICCUU 

ciF«A (Arabic) 
ciHAKXA (Italian) 

aNCTUSASE 

CINGULATA 
CttPUM 



CLAUSTXmi 

CLAVICULAU 

COAGULARE 

*COCCINEtLAM 

COCTIONBU 

COEHENTUK 

COHOKTEM 

COLUGEXJE 

COLLOCABX 

COLLUU 

COLONUlf 

COLPHOS 



Cerise XII kirschNed. 
dii XII tint 1585 
charteXI carte XIV 
col^ 1512 cholera (col^ra) 

XVI 
cr^in 1754 chr^tien IX 
chlcbe XII cbique 1642 
chlffreXIII z6rol51S 
chamarre 1589 dtnarre 1642 

samarre 1447 
dntrer 1349 eeintrer XIV 

ceiturer XIV 
san^ Xn sanglade 1539 
cep (sep) Xin appe 1718 

c£pe 1835 
guitare XVI dstre XVI d- 

thare 1377 
clottre XII dostre Neol. 
cbevffle XH davlcule 1541 
cailter XII coaguler Xm 
cocbeoiUe 1599 coccindle 1791 
cutsson XIII coction 1503 
c6tneDt 1611 dment XIV 
cOttT X cohorte 1362 
cueiUer XIII coUiger 1559 
coocber XI colloquer XII 
couXni col XI 
cologne 1362 oilonie 1362 
gouffreXni golfeXni 
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COHITATUU 

COUITEM 
COUHUMICASE 

*COMPANIO 
C0UPLETA3 
COMPOSITOSEH 

COMPOSITUIf 
COMPflSITUS 
COUPUTAIE 
COUPOTUU 

CONCHAU 
CONFUffiNTIAlI 

CONTINENTIAU 

CONTSACTUU 

COPHINUM 

COPULAU 

COQUOTi 

CONSUETU(»tNGU 

CSASSUU 

CRISPAKE 

dOATAM 

CRUCIATA 

CRYPTAH 

CUCULLAM 



onnti XI comity 1690 com- 

tat dial, 
comte X comit XIII 
conBnunier X communiqua 

1377 
compain XI copain XIX 
comf^tes XV complies XH 
composteur 1680 compositeur 

XIII 
compote xn composite 1 545 
a>mp6t XVII compost Neol. 
conter XII compter XIII 
conte XIII compte XIII com- 

pnt 1690 
conche 1762 conque 1S05 
confiance XIII confidence 1377 
contaiance XI continence Xni 
contrat XIV contracte 1548 
coffre XII coffin XIII couf- 

fe 1723 
couple XII copule 1690 
coq XII queux XV 
coutume XI costume 1676 
gras XII crasse 1529 
cr^ier XII crisper 1798 
cravate 1652 croate XVIII 
cr«^s^ XII croisade 1535 
grotte 1SS9 crypte 1721 
conte XII cagoule Xin cu- 

culle 1SI2 
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CDCUBRITAlf 



courge 1370 gourde (courde) 
Xin cucurbiteXIV 



CULCITAM 


coite XII couette XII 


CULTELLUH 


couUanXIII coutelXII cou- 




tille XIV 


CimULAKE 


comblerXI cumuler U6Z 


CUPULAH 


coupole 1690 oipule 1798 


DACryLuu 


datte XII dactyle XIV 


*D£-AUItATA 


doiie Xin doiade (daoiade) 




1539 


DEDICATIONEM 


ducasse XII dMcace 1549 


DEIECTANTEH 


dilctumte 1878 dilectant 1377 


DENASIUU 


denier XI denaire XVI 


DENUDATUS 


dimii XII diniidS 1790 


DESIGNAXE 


dessinerXIV dfaigner XVI 


DESIGNUH 


dessiD 1549 dessein XV 


DICTUM 


dit XII dicton 1516 dictum 




1475 


DIGITAIE 


d6 1348 digitate 1545 


DILUVIUM 


daugeXII dikvium Necl. 


DIOUAN (Arabic) 


donane 1431 divan 1558 


DISECTUM 


droit X direct Xin 


DISCUM 


dais XII di<«iiie 1556 


D18JEJUNASE 


diner XII dijeunerXin 


DISTRICTUM 


dftroit XII- district 1611 di- 




tiet 1701 


DIUKNALE 


jouniaiXII diurnal XVIII 


DIVINUM 


devin XII divin XH 


DIVISAKE 
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DOUINAM 

*DOUINICELLAM 

DOMINUH 

DOTARE 

DOCATUM 

DUCEU 

DUCTILEM 

DUOS 



TiM 8«M*atla of DoaUMa 

du^gne 1663 dame XI 
demoiselle X donzelle XII 
dame X dom XI 
douerXIII doter XIII 
duchiXn ducat 1395 
due XI doge 1642 
douilleXVI ductile XIII 
deux XI duo 1616 



Ebrucau 

elephanteh 

ehplastkum 

epi8c0patus 

episcopatum 

ERICIUM 
*EXALTIAIiE 

EXAMEN 

excappata 

exhalationem 
expliotum 

expressuh 
•ex-quadram 

exsucake 



ivraie XV imbriaque XIX 
olifantXI ^dphant XII 
pldtre piastre 1611 
ivechi XI episcopal 1669 
^pistolier 1535 ^istolaire 1542 , 
h^risson XII oursiii 1611 
exaucer XVI ezhausser XII 

exalter X 
essaim XIII examen 1372 
^chapp^ 1475 escapade 1588 

^chappade 1755 
exhalaisonXIV exhalation 1377 
exploit XI explicite XVI ex- 
plicit Neol. 
expres XIII express Neol. 
guerre XII escadre 1473 es- 

couade 1553 square Neol. 
essuyer XIII essucquer 1490 



Fabsicam 
fabricare 



forge Xn fabrique 1362 
forger XII fabriquer Xin 
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PACnCIUH 
FACnONEM 

fALCARB 

FALLEIE 
FANI (Gothic) 
FASCIAM 

♦fatidom** 

FERIAH 
FBSTUCAU 
FIDELEH 
nOEUTATEM 

*FILICELLAM 

FIUOS 

FiLTAS (Gennanic) 

FLACCUM 

lOACELLUH 

FUUUIAIC 

FLAHHANTEH 

FLSBILEX 
FLOCCUU 



h&Uer 1542 fabuler (obsolete) 

xn 

factice 1690 fetiche 1688 

factm Xm faction 1362 fasfa- 
iOD Neol. 

faucherXIII falquer 1690 

faaiirXI falloirXlI 

fange xn fagne Neol. 

faisse 1365 fasce Xn fasde 
1314 

fat 1552 fade XH 

foireXII f^rie XU 

f^tuXI fftuque 1786 

ftel XII fid«:le 1539 

ftautk (obsolete) XII MiMti 
XV 

fileur Xin filateur 1835 

ficelle XIV fincellel796 

fils X fieux dial, (fifis) 

feutre XI filtre 1580 

flache XIV flaque 1718 flas- 
que 1642 

flteu 1350 flagelle Neol. 

flambe 1314 flamme X 

flambant 1553 flammant (obso- 
lete) X 

faible XI fl^bile Neol. 

floe XII flocbeXVI 
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nOR [ere] -f ISSANT 

FOIXEH 

FORIS 

PORMATUU 

FORUM 

FSAGILEH 

FKJSC (Gennanic) 
pusioneu 

Gabatau 
*galletau 

GAMBAU 
GAHBATA 
QAUI«U 

Gaza 

otunsLLi 

GEHERE 
GLADIOLUU 
GLADIUU 
GRAZCAU 

ratAHUAHCAH 

GRANAXA 
GRAVBM 

CRiPAN (Germaoic) 
grif[an] 

ratlFAN-ATA 



■uaUca af DMfetob 

floriseant XIII fleurissant XI 
fouXII folXI 
foraX horsXI 
form^ XI format 1733 
fur XII forXIU forum 1762 
frele XI fragUe 1377 
fraisXI fresque XVII 
foiaoD XII fusion 1653 

joue XII jatte 
jaletl478 galetXII 
jambe XII gambe 1771 
jatnb^ 1765 gambade 1480 
JDuir XI gaudir XIII 
gaze 1553 Gaze Xn 
jumeaiu XII g^aus 1580 
geindreXIII g^irXIII 
glaieui XV gladiole Neol. 
^ai 1653 glaive X 
grive XIV gritehe XII gric- 

queXII gr^gueXV 
grimoire XII galimatias 1S92 

granunaire XII 
gren£e XII grenade Xn 
grief XI grave XV 
griffer 1386 gripper 1454 grim- 

per XV 
griffe XV grippe XIU grip 

1611 - 
grifffe 1386 griffade 1564 
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Hastellah 
hebdouadariuh 

HECTtCUU 

BEUINAH 

HER2DICTASIUH 

HI8PANI0LUH 

HOHINEIC 

HOKAM** 

HOSPITALEH 

HsiNO (Germanic) 

HUUOSEM 
HYACINTHUU 



atteUe XII estulle XIII 

«teUe XIX 
hibdomadter 1511 h^bdoma- 

dain 1625 
^tique Xin hectique XVIII 
mine XV h^mine XVII 
h^tierXII h^Mitaire XV 
ipagneul XIV espagDol XII 
honune X hombre 1694 
or X heure X 
hdpital Xn h6tel XI 
rang XI harangue 1428 
huDKur XII huoHmr Neol. 
jadnthe XI hyadnte 1572 za- 

cyntbe Neol. 



ILLA 

ILLUMINABE 

*Il£BOSCATA 

*IHBSACHUTA 

IHUOBtLCU 

IHFUCITAM 

INCAKNATUM 

INCLINATIONEH 

INCBASSASE 

mCKUSTASE 

INDICUU 



ellelX la DC 
,ilIX leX 

enluminer XI illuminer XII 
embuaqu^XV embuscadel549 
embrass^ XI embrassade 1500 
immeuble XIII immobile XIII 
emplette XIII implidte 1540 
iDcarn^ 1372 incarnat 1539 
indinaison 1694 indinationl377 
encrasser XII mgraisser XI 
aicroOter 1539 inouster XVI 
inde XIII indigo 1658 



a. Z. r. Ph., i, 431. 
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INDUKATUM 

INFANTEU 

*INFILATA 

*ING£NIAXE 

INQUISITOREM 

INSIGNIA 

INTEGES 

INTENDENTEU 

INVERSUM 



enduT^XI indui^ XV 
eaifant X infant 1407 
enfil^ XIII enfilade 1642 
engeigner XI ing^er 1429 
enquSteur XIII iiiqui^tetirl404 
enseigne XI insigne 1484 
entier XII int^gre 1567 
entendant XII intendant 1591 
envers XI inverse 1611 



Jacopus 

JUNCTAM 
JUNCUM 

JUSTITIAM 



Jaques 1357 jockey 1777 
jointe XII junte XVIII 
Jonchet 1483 bonchet Neol. 
onchet Neol. 

; 1611 justice XI 



Kabbalah gabelle 1342 cabale 1539 

KAjuiT (Dutch) cahute XIII cajute 1642 

ksuffa'" (Germanic) croupe XI groupe 1676 group 
1723 



Lambelluu 

lacertdh 

lacune 

LAICUM 
LAHtNATTIH 

LAPPON (Gennanlc) 

LARGA 



lambeauXIII lambel Xin 
l&card XII aUigator 1751 
lagune 1701 lacune 1570 
lai 1180 laique 1540 
lamd 1723 lamind 1596 
laper XII lamper 1665 
targe XI largue I6I1 



Cf. Z. 1 
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LAST (Dutch) 
LAns 

LAXASB 

Lazaruii 



LEGATUS 
LENTUH 
LEVAT 
UBERABZ 

LIGARE 

UGATIONEU 

LICATUKAM 

LiSTA (Germanic) 
LOT (Germanic) 

Macaroni 

UACULAM 

HAOISTEK 

HAGISTRALE 

HAJOSEU 

HAJOK 

UANDATim 

HANSIONEH 

HARKA (Germanic) 

HARINATA 
MARTELLUH 
MASTICARE 
MATERIAM 



lest Xin last (laste) 1762 
losXI lodsXII 
laisaerIX licherXI 
ladreXn LazareXI 
loyal XI 1^ 1377 
l£gu£ 1549 l£gat XII 
lent XI lento XVII 
Uive XIII Ifeve 1680 
livrer XII UMrer 1642 
Uer X Uguer 1564 
liaison XIII ligation Neol. 
liure XII ligature XIV 
liste XII litre XII 
lot XII loto 1798 

macaron 1539 macaroni 1650 
m^le XI macule 1488 ma- 
de 1584 
maitre X magister X 
mistral 1519 magistral 1449 
majeur XI major 1539 
maire XII mage (maje) XV 
mandd X maadat 1492 
miuson XI mansion XIII 
marche XI marque XV 
marin^ 1642 marinade 1611 
marteau XI maitel XVI 
micher 1470 mastiquer XVI 
madrier 13S2 mati^e XII ma- 
dire 
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MATRICULAJUUM 

HATUTINALEU 

UAXILLARIS 

ME 

HEA DOHINA 

HEDIANXJU 

UEmUH 

HENSAM 

BiIERCURIALEU 

METALLEAM 

MINISTEBIALEU 

HINISTERIUU 

MINUTAU 

HI5SAH 



MOBILEM 
HODULUkf 
MODUM 

MOLAttEH 

HOLLEU 

MQNASTERIUH 

UOVERE 

MUSCATAM 



autki of DMkbU 

margoillier XII matriculaire 

1752 
matinal XII matutinal 1577 
mlchelier XII maxillaire 1541 
me IX moi X 
madame Xn madooe 1671 
moyen XII mMian 1425 
mi XI m^um 15SS mezzo 

XVII 
moisel762 manse (roense) XV 
mercuriel 1762 mercurial 1690 
maille XII m^daille 1494 
m^nestrel XI minisliriel XVI 

mfai4trier XIV 
metier X minist^re 1540 
menue XI minute XII 
mise XIII messe XIII 
mets XII mess Neol, 
meuble XIII mobile XIV 
moule XII module 1547 
moeuf 1577 la mode XV le 

mode 1611 
meuli^re 1611 molaire 1548 
mou XII mol XII 
moutier XI monast^ XIV 
mouvoir XII mouver 1550 
muguette XIII moscade XIII 

musqu^ XVI 
musqui XVI muscat XIV 
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MUSCULUH 

Nasang (Persian) 

NATALEH 

NATtVOM 

NAVIGAKB 

NEBUUUC 

NECATA 

NIGELLAM 

mCSVM 

NODUS 

NON 

NOVELLAH 

NOVELLUlf 

NUUEKUM 

NYCK (Dutch) 



mcwle XV muscle XIV mus- 

culeXIV 
orange 1314 oronge 1793 
noel Xn natal 1513 
naif XII naUf 1362 
nager 1530 naviguer 1516 
nieule (neuble) XU n^ble XIV 
noy^ XII noyade 1794 
nieUe XII nigeUe 1700 
noirXn n^gre 1529 
noeud XIII nodus 1575 node 
ne IX non X 
nouveUe XI novelle XV 
nouveau XII nouvel XII 
nombre XII numdro 1592 
niche 1620 nique XIV 



OcuLos yeux XII oeils X 

OFPiciALEM offidel 1791 official XIII 

ODORATUM odoi^ XII odofat 1575 

OLLAM oule XII oille 1652 

OPERA oeuvre XII op^ XVII 

OPERARE Duvrer XIII op^r 1530 

OVUM oeuf XIV ove 1676 

ossiFRAGAM orfrale 1555 ossifrague Neol. 

OKGANUU orgue XIII organe XII ar- 
gue 1680 

ORDiNEU ome XII ordre XI 

Palau pelle Xin pale 1355 

(48 
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PALATA 

PALATINUM 

PALtSATA 

PALUAU 

PALUMBUH 

FALUH 

PAHFINUU 

FANARIUM 

*PANATA 

PAMDURAU 

FANNUH 

FANNONUM 

PANNONCELLUM 

PAPILIONEM 

PAFYXUM 

PASABOLAU 

FARAGRAFHUH 

FARADISUU 

FAKATA 

PASIATA 

PAKTEM"^ 

FARTIALEM 

•PASSATA 

PASTILLUM 



pal^ 1415 palade 1732 
paladin 1582 palatin 1428 
paliss^ 1417 palissade XV 
paume XIII palme 1403 
palombe 1S30 palonne Neol. 
pieuXIII paixn 
pampre XV pampe 1762 
panier XIII panaire 1812 
pan^ XVI panade 1573 
mandore XIII pandore XVI 
pan XI panne XIII pagDel650 
penon XII pennoD 1370 
pennonceau XIII panonceau 

1444 
pavilion XII papUlon XIII 
p^ier XIII papyrus XVI 
parole XI parabole XIII pa- 

labre XV 
parafe XV paragraphe XIII 

patarafe Neol. 
parvis XIII paradis XI 
par^ XI parade 1545 
pari^ XV pariade 1690 
par XVII part IX 
partiel 1762 partial 1377 
pass^ XIII passade 1486 
pastel 1510 pastille 1561' 



Pat in di par U roi by confimon of part<.et 
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PAUSAM 
PECTINATA 



PENICATA 

PENiatXUli 

PENBAKE 

PENSim 

PEREGKINUU 

PERSICUH 

PHALANCEU 



PHANTASTICOM 
PIETATEM 

piFEH (Germanic) 

PIGUENTUU 

PILATA 

PILOSUH 



PIPERATA 

PITinXAM 

PLACERE 

PLACET 

PLACITUM 

PLANAH 



po3e XIII patelle 1555 pa- 

yelle Xni 
pose 1694 pause 1390 
peign^ XII pectinte Neol. 
ptonXV pM0Dl762 pionXII 
pinc^ XII pin^e XVI 
pinceauXIII p^niciUe XV 
peser XI penser XI pan- 

serXII 
poids XII pensum 1762 
pterin XI p^F^rin 1377 
persXI pScheXII presse 1539 

persique 1798 persicot 1692 
ptandie XII phalange XIV 

palan 1323 paUinche XIII 

paJanque 1323 
fantasquel588 fantastique XIV 
pim XII pi^t§ XII 
piffe 1639 gfre 1515 
piment XIII pigment XII 
pel^e XI pelade 1545 
peloux XIII pileux 1539 pe- 

lou3el611 poileuxNeol. pe- 

luXV pofluXVI 
poivii XIII poivrade 1505 
p^pie XIV pituite 1541 
pliure XI plaisir XI 
plait XI placet 1493 
plaid IX placite XVII 
plaine XI plane 176? 
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PLANTATA 


plants: Xni plantade XVIII 


PIANUM 


plain XII' plan 1553 piano 




1611 


PLATANUM 


plane XVU platane 1535 


PLICARE 


plier X ployer XH 


PODAGRUM 


poiiacre XII podagre 1507 


POKKO (Gennanic) 


poche XII poque 1326 


*pok[ko]-ata 


pochdeXIII pochadeNeol. 


POLYPTICUM 


pouUli 1650 polyptique 1732 


POLYPUM 


poulpeXIU polype XIII pieu- 




vreDial. 


POMATA 


pommfe 1545 pommade 1611 


PORTICOM 


porcheXII portique 1564 


POnONEM 


poison XII pntinnXni 


PRAEBENDAM 


provende XIII prtbende 1365 


PBAESTUM 


pr6t XI preste XVII pres- 




to XVII 


PRECAHIAM 


prifere XII prfeaire 1336 


PREHENSIONEM 


prison XII pr^ension 1 798 


PRIUARIUM 


premier XII primaire XVIII 


PROCURATOHEM 


procureur XIII procurateur 




xin 


Provinciam 


Provence XIV province XIII 


PROVINCIALEM 


proven^ XIII provincial Xin 


PSALTERIUM 


psautier XII psaltirion XIII 


PUNCTIONEM 


poin^on XIH ponction XIII 


POKCTXJM 


point XII ponte 1718 


PYXIDEM 


boite XII buste 1723 
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QuADKAGESiuAH cargtiK XII Quadrag^sune 1680 

QUADHABE caixer XII cadrer 1539 

QUADBATUSAU caiTure xn cuadrature 1529 

QUADBATUM carrf XII cadr6 1539 cadrat 

1765 quadrat 1SS2 

QUAHQUAM caDOin XVI quanquam (quan- 

quan) 1515 

QUATERNAu cascme XVI carme XIII 

QUATUos quatre XI quatuor 183S 

QUirruM coi XII quitte XI 

QuiNTANAM quintaine XII quintane XVI 

*Ranunculah greDouille XII reooncule 1S49 

RASATA raste 1529 rasade 1680 

RASuu rez XIII ras 14Z9 

RATtONEH raison X ration 1376 

*rebursum" rebours XII rebrousse XII 

*R£C£NTASE** rediinser XIII rincer XII 

RECiPiENTEH Fccevant XI rMpient 1S54 

SECOLLECTAU r^colte 1561 r^collette 1468 

RECOLLiGERE recueillir XI recolliger 1377 

RECUPERAKE recouvrer XI r^cup^r 1578 

*REFUSARE Hiser XII fefuscT XI 

REDEuPTioNEU ran^n XII r^empti<Hi XII 

REDUCTUM redoute 1616 r6duit XIII 

XEGALATA i^gal^ 1420 f^galade 1798 

sxCALEU royal X rdgal XIII 

KESPECTUM r£pit XII respect 1374 
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RETORTUM riofte XII retortc 1485 re- 

dorte 1556 

REVENDicARE revancheT XIII ■ reveodiquer 

1437 reveller Neol, 

RioiDuu raide XI rigide 1542 

BHVTHHUH rime XII rythme 1520 

ROSARIUM rosier XIII rosaire 1611 

sosATUS los^ XIII rosat XII 

ROTAM roue XII rote 1560 
KOTUMDAM ' londe XII rotonde 1556 

♦rotulari*" roler 1690 rouler XII 

*ROTULATA toul^ Neol. FouUde 1622 

ROTULUM r61e XII rotule 1541 

RUGiNAM rouaime XIII rugine 15S0 

RUGiRE bniire XI rugir XII 

RUGiTuu bruit XII rut 1609 

RUPTAM foure XII raout (rout) Neol. 

RUPTUXAM roture XII rupture XIV 

♦ruscam ruche XIII rouche XVIII 

RUSTICUM rustre XIV nistique 136Z 



Sacrauentuh 

SALVIAU 

SALVIA 

SAFIDUU 

SAPONARIAM 

SARCOPHAGinC 

SCABINUM 



serment XI sacrement IX 
sal^eXIII saladeXIV 
sauge XIII salvia Neol. 
sadeXIII sapide XVin 
savoDoiere XIV saponaire 1 798 
oercueil XI sarcophage XIV 
^chevin XIII scabio XVI 



Cf. M-L., 7396-7. 
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SCALAU 

SCALAKIUH 
SCALJA (Gothic) - 
SCANDALUU 

SCAKP (Gennanic) 
scELLAN (Gamanic) 

SCHAH 

SCROKKEN (Gennanic) 

SCINTILLARE 

SCROFULAS 

S£ 

SECAMTEU 

SECATOKBM 

SECULARIDII 

SENtOKEH 

SEPASASE 

SEPIAM 

SEBICAM 

♦SETINATA 

SIFILATA 

SIGHXATA 

SIGNUU 

SimJLAKE 

SINGULAREU 

SINISTRAU 

SINUS 

SIXTA 

SKiNA (Germanic) 
SKOT (Gennanic) 



£chelle XIII escale 1539 
khalier XIU escalier 1564 
toiilleXin icaleXII 
esdandre Xn scandale XVI 
ichaipe XI escaipe XVI 
escalin XIV schelling Neol. 
fehecXII schah XVIII 
dioc 1539 choque 1680 
4tincder XII sdntiller Xm 
totMieUes XIII scrohiles 1545 
selX 90iXII 
sdaote XII s^cante 1542 
sdeur XIII - s&ateur Neol. 
s^culier XII s&nilaire 1550 
sieur XV seigneur IX 
sevrer XI s^parer 1314 
s^eXII s^XII 
serge XII s^rique Neol. 
satinte 1690 satinade 1718 
sfHte XII sifflade XVI 
scell^ XI sigill^ 1609 
seing XII signe XII 
semblerXI ^mulerXIV 
sanglier XII singulier XII 
sdnestre XI ^nistre XIV 
sdn XII ^us 1541 
sieste 1630 sexte 1611 six- 

te XVII 
^chine XI esquine 1690 
6couteXV teotXII 



1S4 
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5KOPA (Germanic) 


toipe 1413 escope Dial. 


Slavum 


esdaveXIII Slave XVI 


SODA (English) 


soudel527 soda Neol. 


SOLLICFTARE 


souder XIII sollidter 1332 


SOLUMSE 


souder XIII solder 1723 


SOLIDATUM 


soudi XIII sold^ 1723 sol- 




dat 1549 


SMJDUH 


souXII soUdelS29 soldeXIII 


SOLUU 


seulX solo 1703 


SONATA 


sonn^e XI sonate 1718 


SOtTEH 


sort XII sorte 14S2 


SPATHAH 


Me X espade 1747 spathe 




1798 


SPATHOLAM 


Mule XI spatule XIV espa- 




le 1647 


SPEOEU 


4piceXI espSreXni 


SPINULAM 


jingle XIII spinule Neol. 


SPnUTUM 


esprit XII spirite Neol. 


STAGNANTEH 


4tafldiant XII stagnant 1611 


STACNUM 


itain XII tain 1694 


STAKKA (Gothic) 


attacher XI attaquer 1590 


STALLUU 


4tal XI stalle 1611 


STAHEN 


^taimXII estameXIII 


STAMPAM 


estampe XIV stampe Neol. 


STARE 


6terX ester X 


STATICUM 


6tageXI stage 1680 


SUCH 


asUcXVI estiqueXVI 


stipulam" 


^teuleXII stipule 1798 


" Ct. M-L., 5»tf5. 
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n* Swaantki at DmMMi 



STIPULASI 


6tioler 1704 stipuler 1325 


STOC 


4tocXII estocXII «tau 1611 




stock Ned. 


STOBEAM 


est^re 1723 store 1676 


STRICTUH 


tooit XI stricte XVII stret- 




telS90 


*STUPPATA 


itoufffe 175Z itouffade 1835 




fituvfe XV 


SUBVENIBE 


souvenir XI subvenir 1539 


*succut[ebe]+ata 


secoufc 1539 secouade XVI 


SUFFLATATA 


souffletie 1549 soufletade 1650 


SUPEIUNUM 


souverain XI soprano 1781 


•SUPERCAMUCAM 


surcharge 1512 subrfcargue 




1704 


SUPERFINUH 


surfin Neol. superfin 1704 


SUPERSALTUM 


suTsaut XII soubresaut 1409 


SURGERE 


sourdre XII surgir 1548 


SUSPICIONEM 


soupQon XII suspicion XII 


SYSINGAM 


seringueXIII syringa 1798 s^ 




ringa 1718 syringe Neol. 




syrinx Neol. 


Tabulam'^ 


tdlel842 table XI tauleNeol. 


TACTUM 


tacXVI UctXIV 


TAENIAM 


tteieXVII tiniaXV 


TAIKKA (Gothic) 


tacfaeXI tacqueXVII 


TALIATA 


taill^ X taillade 1532 


TAPPO (Germanic) 


tapon 1382 tampon 1534 



Cf. A. L. L., vi, 118. 
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TARGA (Gennanic) 

TAXAM 



*TEL [a] -j-ETTA 
TKGVIA 

TEMPERAHE 
TENOKEU 
TENSIONEH 
■ TEPmUM 
TEKRATA 
TEKRITORIUM 
THECAM 
THYRSUM 



TiNGEL (Germanic) 

•tiracula»e 

♦tibare 

TDK (Germanic) 

TOK ((jermantc) 
TORF (Germanic) 
TORGOUAN (Turkish) 

TORQUERE 

TORQUES 

*TORS-f-AHE 



tat^e XI tarque 1542 
. tiche XII tasque XIII taxe 

1S39 taux 1366 
tacher XIII taxer XVI 
te X toi XI 
toilette 1479 tellette 1352 
tuileXIII tuque (Marine) t6- 

gule Neol. 
tmnper XII tempdrer XII 
t&ieur XIII ttoor 176Z 
tenson XV tension 1580 
tiMe XII t^pide Neol. 
terrfe XII terrade Neol. 
terroir XIII territoire 1385 
taie XVI tb^ue Neol. 
trou dial, torse 1676 thyrse 

1490 
tige XI tibia 1588 
trangles 1611 tringles 1328 
trailler 1486 tirailler 1550 
tirfe XI tirade 1550 
toqufe XV toccata XVIII to- 

quade Neol. 
toucher XI toquer XV 
tourbe XIII turf Neol. 
drogman 1564 trucheman XII 
tordre torquer 
torche XII torque XII 
torser XI trousser XI 
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TORTAM 
TXANSITUM 
TBIHODIAH 
TRIPALIUU 

TROTTON (Germanic) 

TROVATOKEH 

TUNNELLini 

TOTUU 

TYHPANUU 



tors^XII torsade 1835 trous- 

tourteXIII tarteXlII 
txanse XII traoat 1663 
tr^mie 1412 tr^mue 1395 
travails travaux 
trottfe Xn trottade Neol. 
trouveur 1519 trouv^ XII 

troubadour 1575 
tonneau XII tunnel Netd. 
tout DC toton Itill 
timbre XII tympan XII tym- 

paoon 1680 



Uhbiucuu nombril XII ombilic 1556 

vucmMi ongje XI cmgule Neol. 

UNGULATA ongl& XIV onglade XVI on- 

ga]6e 1835 

UPUPAM houppe 1409 huppe XII 

Vaginam gaine XIII vagin 1677 

VALENTEM vaillant XI valant XIV 

VALLEH vau XII val XI 

VABiOLAU v^le XIII variole XIV 

VENTOSAH ventouse 1314 venteuse XII 

ventdse 1794 

VEEiaCEixi vermisseau XIII vennicelle 1675 

VEKSUH versXI verso 1218 verse 1762 

•vERSATA versfe 1540 versade 1677 

VERTIBUIAH vervetle XII vertevelle XIII 
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VETULUM 


vieil vieiix 


VIATICUM 


voyage XI viaUque 1470 


VICAWUM 


viguier XIII voyer XI vicai- 




reXII 


VIGtUAU 


veUle XII vigae XH vigie 




1722 


VIGILANTEM 


veiUant XII vigilant XVI 


VILLA 


viUeX vJUaXVin 


VINDICARE 


venger X vendiquer XV 


VIPEEAM 


guivre XI Vive XIII vipire 




1314 


VIROAU 




VntTUOSUH 


vertueux XI virtuose XVII 


VITRUM 


verreXII vitre XIII 


VOCALEM 


voyelle XIII vocal XIII 


VOLUTAU 


voQte XII volte 1550 


VOTARE 


vouer XII voter XVII 


Warantum 


garant XI warrant 1671 


WBACK (English) 


varec XII viae 1435 
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APPENDIX II 

Tentative list op pseudo-doublets 



The list below comprises those groups of words which 
have been included in previous lists ol French doublets 
but which have been omitted from the preceding list, 
since it is quite certun that one or more of the terms 
of each pseudo-doublet group is in reality a ^thetic 
form, while the remaining term (or terms) is a direct 
borrowing frwn the Latin etymon mdicated. 



Abbrzvutobeu 

*ADF1CASE 
AD-VALLEM 
*ALT1TIAM 
APOTHECAXIUH 

I'APPKl.UM 

AKCAHE 

AURICtaARimi 



Caballaxiau 
cABAixAsnnc 



abr^geur 1539 abiiviateur XV 
afficher XI affiquer dial, 
avau XII aval XI 
hautesse XII altesse 1500 
boutiquier XIII apothicaire 

xm 

appeau XV a[^l XUI 
archer XIU arquer XVI 
oreilter XI auriculaire 1535 

b&tonn6el611 bastonnadel512 

chevalerie XI cavalerie 1566 
chevalier XI cavalier 1535 
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CALCEomnc chausson XII cal&ym 157S 

CAUEKASiuic chambrier XII cain6rier 1680 

CANALiAM canaille 1539 chlennaille XIII 

CAPTTULASE chapitrcr XV capituler 1377 

CARiTATEU charit^ X cherti X 

CASNARiUH charmer Xm carnier XI car- 

naire Neol. 

ciNGULASE sailer Xn chi^er XIV 

cnicuLARE cerder 1529 drculer 1377 

coixECTAU cudllette XIII collecte XIII 

coNFOBTEH coofoTt XI comfort 1840 

CONSTANTEU cofitaot XII coostant 1362 

COPULAKE coupler xn copuler 1377 

CKATiciiLARE grilleT XIII gfaticuler 1671 

cxammvM cr^ance XI croyance 1377 

crMenceXIV 

CDKSARiuit courier Xm corsuie XV 



Decadentiau 
decanatuh 

DEVIABE 

DELIBERARE 

♦mSKOCCABE 

DENTARIUH 

DEFBETIASB 

DISFENSARE 

DUCTUM 



dkh&uiceXn dtoulencel413 
doyenn^ XIII d^canat 1690 
d^voyer XII d^er 1377 
d^Uvrer Xn dab^rer 1445 
d^rocber XI d^roquer 1459 
dentier 1611 dentaire 1700 
dipriser XII d^rfder 1762 
d^penser XV dispenser Xm 
duit (duis) Xn doit xn 



*EX-CAUDATUU 
EXVOLIAXE 



^cou^XII toiud^Neol. 
effeuiUer XIV exfoUer 1580 
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EXPUCATUU 



Fluctuationem 

*F(HtTIATUM 

FUGAH 

lHPUCAfi£ 

lUPSIlCERE 

■"niBOSCASE 

tNCLAVAKE 

INCLUDEBE 

INDUCEHE 

*1NR0TULARE 

INTEBPAUSARE 

LiBERATlONEH 

♦MASTICAItaUUU 

NUUEKARIUH 
NUTBinONEH 

OCULABIUU 
OCULATA 

Pattoliah 
Petxonilla 
psaedicatoxem 

FKESIDENTIAU 
PKOBABILEU 



6ploy6 XV expliqui XIV 
dpreindre Xin exprimer XII 

flottwson 1446 fluctuation XII 

ioTcA XI for^t 1548 

fuie XII fugue 1611 fougue 

1588 
employer XI impliquer XIV 
empremdre XII imprimer 1362 
embucber XII embusquer XV 
endouer XII endaver XIII 
eudoFe XI bdure XV 
enduireXUI induire XIV 
enrdler XIII enrouler 1421 
entnposer Xni interposer 1362 

livraison XII libiratiOTi XIV 

m&diicatoire 1690 masticatoi- 

re 1539 
Dombrier XII num^iaire 1752 
nourrisson XII Dutrition 1377 

oeillire XII oculaire 1549 
oeillade 1460 ocul^ XVIU 
oeiUfeXVIU 

patouille 1516 patrouitle 1539 
p^ronndleXVn P^troniUe XVI 
prSdieurXIII prtdicateur XIV 
pr^s£ance 1588 prudence 1380 
prouvable XIII probable XIII 
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PKOVIDENTIAH 

PULSATIVUU 
PUNCTUAHB 

QUAORANTEH 

QUAESTCHtEH 

Radiatuh 

befugiuh 

keculatobem 

rei.axaxe 

benegatuh 
sefucase 



Sabulariuh 
*scalja-1-er 
scholarem 

SECUltlTATEM 



pourvoyance XII piovldeiice 

XII 

poussif XIII pulsaUf XIV 

pointer XIII ponctuer 1513 

cairant XII cadran XIII 
quiteur XIII questeur 1539 

rayd XII radi^ Neol. 
refuiXII refuge XII 
r^eur 1611 r^gulateur 1771 
relaisser XII relaser 1390 re- 

tayerXin 
reni^ X ren^gat XVI 
repUer XIII rfpUquer XHI 

r^loyer Xin 
retordre XIII r^torquer 1362 

sablier 1680 sabulatre Neol. 
§ca!Uer XIII Scaler 1549 
fcolier XII scholaire (scolai- 

re) Neol. 
sQret4 XII s£curit6 1588 



Tabulakium 
tohtotum 



tablier XII tabulaire Neol. 
tortu 1314 tordu 1690 



•VlTKINUM 
VOIDH 



voirine 1355 verrine XII vi- 

trine Neol. 
voeu XII vote XVII 
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43 
43 

97 
12S 
«6 
6S 
66 
64 
66 
66 
26 
26 
42 
43 
42 
97 

25 
44 
45 
45 
45 
44 


btamer .- ._ . 


31 








38 
38 
38 
35 
35 








31 


apotkmt 


74, 




flrtJefa _„ „. 




blasphimer 

bctnf 

boia 

boUa -..- 

hnUn 


31 


«TICULPK 

astiner 




47 
48 
48 










46 
74 
47 
48 


augure 


31, 






biOa 

biiOa „„ . .„.. .. 


ir 




31, 


B«rf . ..- . 
BENEDicnnf ... 


btMt .- .. . _ 
Capital 24, 


ss 


47 

128 

S7 


bM — . 


CAKITATEIC .. - .... 


..... 


48 




catUe -_ - . 

oudal 

CAUSA 


£ 


87 
31 


bm 




tnsststt .. . 




SO 
52 
7"! 


hliiine 
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24, 


31 
49 
87 
8S 

48 
25 
109 
110 
IZS 
S2 
S2 
31 
31 
25 
24 
24 
70 
109 
98 
98 
99 
31 
31 
77 
16 
99 
99 
76 
31 
2S 
25 
90 
52 
89 


rmw,^ 




cluriU 






m 




ckepM 

clurU „.„ . 
chiff 


DerecMo 

dtvh 






SO. 


















./ivM 




ONOnLASK 

wewT 


droU 




wi 

colirt .- ... . 




^ i" 




ipkt ._, 

apiu 












espuie -,- 




ampam 






UULTABX 




eompur 










Mmimkar 




P/lfA. 














PACnOMlf 




COR 


24, 




tarte 

COM 






^ Tgii 




foiUon . .. 
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11 taatioM 




69 

. 69 














-... _.. 7g mhtuU . 


„_ W 


gtemour .__ — 


.-. 78 MMtfte ..- 


69 


•ooo 

gHmoke 






..„. „. 78 




grammcart 

GRAUMATICA 






78 n<Sf -._ 


,_ 93 


gramUka 


79 nalii _. . ._ 


„_. .„._ 93 






93 


Hallus 

HART 


■ 25 MAVIQAM „.. 


_. lis 


.._ .-.„ 25 




head 


. . . 2S Of ..„. _. 


24 


heart „. _„. .. 


7S off 


. 7:6 






.-. 64, m 
24 


■ 


" ' 


hospital 


.. . ss 






- „ ... 31 


hostal — . 


.. ss palatiM 


. 31 


hiul . . ._ 


55 PALATINOS 


31 




partial 


„. .. 31 


Impucabe 


_._ ... no PABTIAUS „. 


31 


*«#«««« 


no fartiel 


31 




Paradit ..._. „ 


59 


Loitttnw .. . 


38 PAEADISUM 


58 




100 pOerm 


101, 127 














(« 

loyai 








100 




PRAHTASnCUS 


31 


mdim 


lis poisom 


24 
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*KBn)SAKE . 
refwr 






in 


VJTBUM 


122 






ZM( „ 


26 


zfniUi . 
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